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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall 
2 GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission Is. Catalogue, Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


QOCIETY OF ARTS, 18, JOHN STREET, 
ADELPHI. LECTURES on the EXHIBITION. 

The Tenth Lecture of the Course, “ On the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of India,” will be delivered by PROFESSOR J. FORBES 
ROYLE, F.R.S., &. &e., on Wednesday Evening, February 18, 
at Eight o'clock. 











Just published, &vo, with Woodcuts, price 5s., Part XLIT. of 
MNHE CYCLOP-EDIA of ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT Bh. TODD, M.D., F.R.S., 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of Physiology 
and of General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, London, 
and Physician to the King’s College Hospital 

ConTENTS.—Varieties of Mankind (concluded), by Dr. Carpenter ; 
Vein, by James Salter, Esq.; Venous System, by Dr. M' Dowel; 
Vesicula Prostatica, by Prof. Leuckardt; Vesicula Seminales, by 
S. R. Pittard, Esq.; Vision, by W. White Cooper, Esq.; Vital Sta 
tistics, by Dr. Guy ; Voice, by John Bishop, Esq. 

*.” The next Part will be published in May, 
the remainder of the article Voice, the article Wrisr-Jornr, and 
the Index to the Fourth Volume of the Cyclopwdia. The body of 
the work will thus be completed. The Part will also contain the 
commencement of the Supplement, in which it is intended to 
supply those articles which were not ready to be published in 
their proper places. The first article in the Supplement will be 
Ovem, by Prof. Allen Thomson. It is expected that the Supple- 
ment will be completed in Three or Four Parts 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


and will contain 





Second Edition, price Six Shillings, 
I OGIC for the MILLION—A Familiar Exposi- 
4 tion of the Art of Reasoning. By a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 
London : 


NEW SERI AL WORK BY MR. 
On the 28th of February will be published, price Is., 


First Monthly Number of 
B L E A K H O U S E. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Tobe completed in Twenty 
Monthly Numbers, uniform with David Coppertield, &c. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street 


L ongman and Co. , Pate rnoster Row. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
the 





In a few days will be published, price 61. each, or bound in cloth, 
complete in one Vol. 2s. 6d., 
ig =] Y 
I OW TO SE E THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
In Four Visits. By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
Just published, imperial 16mo, 4s. 6d. 
YOLONIUS; A Collection of Wise 
Modern Instances. By the Author of “ Euphranor 
Also, recently, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EUPHRANOR; A Dialogue on Youth. 

* So true and graceful a picture of Cambridge life, as it was a 
few years ago, and probably still is in its social aspect, or at least 
in one of its aspects, that it would be valuable on this account, if 
no other... - It passes lightly and happily over a field of 
suggestions, tuo various for particular enumeration, and settles at 
last into an animated and earnest plea in behalf of a system of 
training which gives nature room and time to grow.’'—EXAaMINER. 

Ww iMis um Pickering, Vv 7, Piceadilly. 








‘Just published, second edition, fep. Svo, cloth, gilt le aves, 7s. 6d. 
(THE HUMAN HAND; or, Works of Art, and 

other Poems. By the Rey. C. F. WATKINS, Vicar of 
Brixworth. 





Also, by the same Author, 


A TREATISE on the LEADING CAUSES of 








PLEASURE and DELIGHT in the Human Mind, post Svo. 5s 
William Pickering, 177, Picc adilly. 
This day is P ublishe d, price 4s. 
(THE QUEEN’S COURT MANUSCRIPT, with 
other Ancient Bohemian Poems Translated from the 


By A. H. WRATISLAW, 
Cambridge. 
George Bell 


Original Slavonic into English Verse 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, 
c ambridge: John Deighton. London 





Yr ‘ublishe d this day, price 1s. 6d. 


THE DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK. = By 


CHARLES EVES, Author of the ‘ Early Educator,’ ‘School 





Examiner,’ &c. &c. 
London: Darton and Co., Holborn Hill, 
and all othe r Peake, llers 
CHOICE t SE FUL AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH Publishes this day 
° Part I. for 1852, 0f his GENERAL CATALOGUE of SECOND 
HAND BOOKS, containing 1500 articles, at very moderate prices. 
It may be had gratis on application, or it will be sent by post on 
receipt of four postage labels 
No. 36, Soho Square, (18 years in Old Compton Street 


()NE HU NDRED ) COPIES OF ROEBUCK'’S 


HISTORY THE WHIG MINISTRY, and from 50 to 


100 copies of atch dl the following works are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King Street, Blooms 
bury Square :—Stephens’ Lectures, Head’s Paris, Memoirs of 
Niebuhr, Sterling, Lord George Bentinck, Stothard, Mary R. 
Mitford, Sarah M. Fuller, Dr. Chalmers, George Borrow, the 
Emperor of China, &c. Walpole’s Ansavrii, Spencer's Turkey, 
Edwardes’ Punjab, Richardson’s Boat Voyage, The Stones of 
Venice, The Head of the Family, Ravenscliffe, Mrs. Mathews, 


Stuart of Dunleath, The Two Families, &c.—Single Subscription, 
One Guinea per annum. First Class Country Subscription, Two 
Guineas and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application 


Saws and | 


Mall.—The | 








DR. CUMMING'S LECTURES ON THE PARABLES. 
In feap., price 9s., cloth gilt, uniform with‘ Apocalyptic Sketches. 
‘i IRESHADOWS; or, Lectures on our Lord's 
Parables, as Earnests of the Age to Come. By Rev. JOHN 


CUMMING, D.D. 
Third Thousand, price Is., 


ROMISH MIRACLES. 
Eleventh Thousand, 3 vols., price 9s. each, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
Sixth Thousand, price 9s., 
LECTURES ON DANIEL. 


Tondon: Arthur Hall, V irtue, and Co., 25, Pate rnoster Row. 





New Edition in 12mo, price 6s. bound in cloth, 


QTUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY ; with short 
b Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical. 
Intended as a Text Book for the higher classes in Schools, and as 
an Introduction to the study of English Literature. By JOSEPH 
PAYNE. 
Also, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 
SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 
Edition 
Arthur H: ul, 


Ninth 


Virtue, and Co,, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Post Octavo, 8s. 6d 


[ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFER. 
ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By T.G. HALL, 


4 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London 


This d: iy, 


By the same Author, 


OF ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edi- 


GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS 
tion. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE 


os 


6s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, — Thirteenth 
Edition. 10d 


London: John W. Parke rand Son, West Strand. 





3s. 


Third Edition, 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 


LYRICS. Ky the Rey. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second 
Master of hing’s College School. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, 3s, 


LATIN 


West Strand 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 


ELEGIACS and HEROICS 
London : John Ww. 


Parker and Son, 


LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| ATIN EXERCISES for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
4 By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King's College 


School. Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE FORMS 
M.A., Second Master of King’s 


in SCHOOLS. By J. EDWARDS, 
College School. 4s. 


London: | John W. West Strand. 


Parke rand Son, 


NEW WORK ON ORN AME NT AL ART 
Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers, Demy 4to, price Is., each 
containing Four Plates, including from Thirty to Forty original 
Designs, 
QUGGESTIONS in DESIGN, for the 
b ARTISTS and ART-WORKMEN,; containing 
Workers in Metal, Wood, Ivory, Glass, and Leather ; 
Weaver, Printer in Colours, Engraver, Decorator, &c. 
LUKE LIMNER. 


use of 
Hints for 
the Potter, 
Ac. hy 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


This day is published, in small Svo, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
THE 
COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND EDITED 
BY A NORTH-COUNTRY ANGLER. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


THE WAY TO SECURE DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
Next week will be published, a new and improved edition of 


| OME TRUTHS for HOME PEACE; or, 
MUDDLE DEFEATED. A practical inquiry into what 
chiefly mars or makes the comfort of domestic life, especially ad- 
dressed to young housewives. 
** Whoso despiseth small things shall fall by little and little.” 
Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 
Orde rs should be forwa arded imme diate ly to any Books le r 


— —~e 


Complete in 3 vols., elegantly bound in ultramarine cloth, gilt 


edges, price 6. cach, 


( ‘I RLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 
I A Series of Fifteen Tales By MARY COWDEN CLANKE, 
Author of “ The Concordance to Shakespeare."’ 
Smith and Co., 106, Strand; and Simpkin, and Co., 
Hall Court. 


Stationers’ 


DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTON’'S ANNU AL REGISTE R. 


In Svo, price 1s 
(THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, of 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1850. 
tivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co., J. Rodwell, Houlston and Stoneman ; 
and Son; Smith, Elder, and 





a View 


G. Lawford ; Cowie and Co.; Capes 

Co., H. Washbourne; H.G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son; 

J.Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G. Routledge; J. Green, 
w illis ; ‘ and WwW. Heath. 


a Cee eed 


G 


Next week, 


VERDICTS. 


Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exehange. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Just ready, in 2 vols. Svo, cloth gilt, price One Guinea, with Portrait, now first collected and translated in a complete form, 


THE POLITICAL WORKS 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
With an Original sHlemoir of His Life, 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT DATE, DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, CRITICAL NOTES, &c. 


. i yvorks of the Prince which they will compris 
*.* These volumes will possess great interest at the present moment. Amongst the most important works 0! incti uae 
wan hin * Wale Wane oa” atthe Scheme of a Constitution, published in 1832; ‘Ideas o Napoleonism ;” ‘“‘On the Extinction of Pauperim, 


‘‘ Historical Parallels between 1688 and 1830,” &c. &c. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


Hirst President of the Tinited States. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. COMPRISING HIS MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE AS LEFT BY HIM FOR PUBLICATION, INCLUDING SEVERAL 
ORIGINAL LETTERS, NOW FIRST PRINTED, 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. C. UPHAM. 


Two Vols, post 8vo, illustrated with Steel Engravings, 7s. cloth gilt; or elegantly bound in calf, half-extra, marble edges, price 14s. 





OFFICE OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY, 227, STRAND. 





a a en ne . — A A CL A —————— eR - - 


Now completed, in one handsome imperial folio volume, thirty coloured plates, price £3 11s. 


DR. HOOKER’S RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. 


“ A most beautiful example of fine drawing and skilful colouring, while the letterpress possesses very high interest. Of the species which Dr. Hooker has found in 
adventurous journey, some are quite unrivalled in magnificence.’’"— Gardeners’ Chronic/e. 


LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ee OO 
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NTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—Convention | MR. JERDAN’S MEMOIBS. 
between England and France. The undermentioned having 


peculiar facilities, arising from his long and intimate connexion - 
with the Publishers of Great Britain, offers his services to Authors | 
and Publishers, as Agent for the due registration under the above In the Press 
Treaty) of all werks pablished im Great Hritain or France, and 4 
for the performance of all the forms necessary to secure the Copy- | 7 
right in both countries. either as it reapects the original works or | J i RD \\ 
transiations therefrom. He is in connexion with a responsible d B ; : i B e 2+") 
agent in Paris; the two agencies will therefore be enabled to act 
in concert, and insure proper attention to the necessary forms in 
both countries. Parcels comprising Books, Engravings, Music, 
and other works comprehended in the above Treaty, will be made 
upand forwarded to Paris as often as may be found necessary 
Arrangements will aleo be made for fecilitating the disposal of 
Copyrights of the productions of each country 

BAMPSON LOW, 





WITHIN THE SPACE OF THE LAST FORTY YEARS 


EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SUN” NEWSPAPER, AND AFTERWARDS OF THE 
“LITERARY GAZETTE;” 





Publishers’ Circular Offic . — ee ae : , 
saancreatmeas "sep. Pies + With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, including most of the eminent pers 
who have flourished in the present century. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, AND! ; , ork j , f possible 
| GENERAL RFCORD OF BRITISH AND PORRIGN | It is proposed to complete the work in from four to six volumes, at 5s.; the first to be published (if posst ) 


LITERATURE; comprehending the tithe in full, alphabetically on the ist of May, the others to follow in succession every three months. 
arranged, of all NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUR 





LISHED IN GREAT HBRITAIN AND EVERY WORK OF } oo 7 ee 

INTEREST PUBLISHED AHKROAD Subscription—s. per . “ 5 

Annum, stamrep ; ; ARTHUR HALL, VIRTU E, AND Co., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR was estaMished in 1437, | ** , 

under the management of a Committee of the principal Pub. | @ SUBSCRIBERS NAMES RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


wl 


lishers of London; and at the present time offers the follewing 
advantages — 

TO BOOK SOCTETIES, BOOK RUYERS, 
and all perreens engeged in Literary pureuite, it is of material 
service, containing, -s it does, a perfect transcript of the Title, 
humber of Pages and Plates, Site. and Price of every Rook pub 


Hehed in the United Kingdom, or imparted from Forvign Countries ENE ~! N a ug Si 7 RAL 
~—a desideratum never before attempted in England It contains Ss - : - : >) ss ) ~ J 1 ) 1 


also the Advertisements and Announcements of all the principa! 


I ublishing houses \i 8 h I \ 
F . A} C * 
TO Ft Rl ISHERS } j 4 


{t le one of the most useful channels for advertising their Publica 
EDITED BY FREDERICK HARDMAN, ESQ. 


tions, as Well as all other matters relating to the Trade, ther 
being but few Booksellers who do not find it to their interest ¢ 
read and circulate the same amongst their connacxions 
AUTHOR OF “ PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES,” THE “STUDENT OF saLaMaNCA,” &-. 
In small Octavo. 
with the Rookeriler's Name and Address conspicuously printed — 
thus auing the advantages of & private Catalaguc. issued erery 


TO THE RETAIL ROOKSELI ER 
Published Py Gaampeen Lew, et the fies, 169, Fleet Street, Londen WILLLAM BLACKWOOD AND @0NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








Next week will be published, 





a considereMe e@vantage is offered in subscribing for a doren 
copies. te which case cach CIRCULAR ie stitched In a wrapper 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 











































BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. «. | BORROW’S GYPSIES OF SPAIN, os 


HEBER’S JOURNALS IN INDIA. | y\os, ws, | MELVILLE’S TYPEE and OMOO. 


2 vols, 12s. 


rim 


SIR CHARLES BELL ON THE HAND. 5.0, FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. gy. 


we  LAYARD'S ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. x. | ST. JOHN’S HIGHLAND SPORTS. ” 
| 
| 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM THE TIMES. ,. | SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. - 
LORD MAHON’S “ FORTY-FIVE.” | GLEIGS BATTLE OF WATERLOO. . 
ut JAMES’S EDITION OF ESOP. a, RUXTON’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 7 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. «4, LORD CARNARVON’S PORTUGAL. “ 
SIR HUMPHREY DAVY’S SALMONIA. — ,,.) LORD MAHON’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 4 
— — DAVY'S CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. LETTERS FROM SIERRA LEONE. a 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. «. GLEIG’S LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. ,. 
6 CUNNINGHAM’S POEMS & SONGS. 0, GLEIG’S LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. - 
NIMROD ON CHACE, TURF, & ROAD. 4a, CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS. a 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. | LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS. ol 


6s, 6d. | 


x ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEELINGS. —,, | SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S MEMOIRS. gaa, 
BABBAGE ON MANUFACTURES. «. LORD MATION’S LIFE OF CONDE. e 
HEAD’S BUBBLES FROM NASSAU. ™ | SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY’S LIFE. gy. aa 
BYRON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. sv, ws, | HUTCHINSON ON DOG-BREAKING. x, 0a 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. ow, a, | ILASE’S ANCIENT GREEKS. be. 0. 

~ _ CRABBE’S LIFE AND WORKS. en | HAWKSTONE. swe te 

r MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. svi, a, | WEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. niet 

MALCOLM’S SKETCHES OF PERSIA. | JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. to, 2. 


VARWIN'S NATURALISTS VOYAGE. 4,3, | REJECTED ADDRESSES. i 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Life and Times of Dante Alighieri. By 
Count Cesare Balbo. Translated from the 
Italian by F. J. Bunbury. Bentley. 

Ir is a trite remark, that the lives of authors, 
and especially of poets, are to be read in their 
books. These will not, indeed, tell us how 
they looked, dressed, spoke, or fed; what 
stars danced at their birth, or what portents 
heralded their eclipse in death ; but they show 
us what is alone of lasting importance, the 
inward moral nature of the men, so that we 
ean judge for ourselves how, amidst the vari- 
ous accidents of human life, they must have 
felt and acted. In the thoughts that burn 
with the living fires of the heart, there can be 
no falsehood, but in the anecdotes of the 
biographer truth is as hard to find as amid the 
contlicting annals of the historian. The re- 
mark is of universal application. Some authors, 
however, have furnished in their works more 
full materials for an estimate of their personal 
qualities, as modified by the events of their 
lives, than others. The man as well as the 
poet is constantly present with us—thewriter’s 
thought is inseparable from the writer. We 
are never alone with the subject, but feel as 
though the poet were himself discoursing at 
our side. Of this class is Dante. His per- 
sonal experience pervades all his works. 
They are the outgrowth of the life he lived, of 
the sufferings he bore. Hence everything he 
has written is so inseparable from the man, 
that there is no reader, however casual, 
who is not haunted by the idea of that scathed 
and melancholy face, as closely as Dante was 
himself attended through the circles of hell 
by the Mantuan bard ; and the deeper student, 
while he will gather from the poet’s works the 
history of his outward as ell as inward life, 
possesses in them a certain test of the value 
ot many of the apocryphal anecdotes of 
which Dante, like all other great men, has 
been made the victim. 

Add to this that we have authentic portraits 
ofthe man; one at the age of thirty, by his 
inend Giotto, while his fortunes flourished, 
and Florence held him in honour both as a 
vd yo . mares magistrate ; the other, 
yao. 7ean ought and suffering had 
— his prematurely aged face with 
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the sensitive, self-inwrapt, and abstracted air, 
that tells of a constant unrest, and struggle 
after more than is to be found amid the limi- 
tations of sublunary life; the face of a man 
that is not happy, and that could scarcely 
have been happy under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances ; a face in which tenderness and 
rigour are strangely blended—the mirror of 
a nature at once singularly sympathetic and 
singularly self-centred. The whole aspect of | 
the man is answerable to what might be ex- 
pected of the lover of Beatrice, and of him | 
whose inward eye had looked steadfastly upon | 
the ghastly revelations of the ‘Inferno.’ In | 
this and the later portrait, with which all are 
familiar, and in the poet’s own works, espe- 
cially his minor works, we are furnished with 
far more complete means of realising to our- 
selves a clear idea of the man Dante, than is 
possible in the case of almost any other poet. 
Beyond what these works afford, the facts 
of Dante’s life, in so far as these have been | 
ascertained by the industry of his biogra- | 
phers, are comprised within a narrow com- | 
ass. Born in 1365 of one of the best | 
bimilies in Florence, we find that he had | 
early mastered most of the available know- 
ledge of his time, and acquired distinction | 
not merely as a poet, but by his activity in 
public affairs. He was no mere scholar, but | 
excelled in those accomplishments of youth 
which are most prized in times when men do | 
not wear their swords merely for fashion’s 
sake. ‘The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier's 
eye, pen, sword,’ were all his. Florence 
repeatedly deputed him as her ambassador 
to foreign courts. He rode among the fore- | 
most of her knights against the men of | 
Arezzo, in the bloody fray of Campaldino in | 
1389, nor was this the only field in which he | 
wielded his sword with distinction. Among | 
his friends he numbered Charles Martel, King | 
of Hungary; the gallant Guido Cavaleanti, 
whom Hunt has called ‘‘ the young father of | 
Italian song;”’ Giotto, Casella, and other only | 
less illustrious names. In 1300 he had risen | 
to the dignity of Priore of the Florentine | 
Republic, and we read his bold and sternly | 
just nature inthe sentence of banishment which | 
| 





— 


he passed upon the respective chiefs of the two 
rival parties by whom Florence was kept in | 
perpetual turmoil, although that sentence in- | 
aiukod many of the friends with whom he had | 
previously acted in concert. This measure, 
prompted by a rigorous sense of duty, drew 
down upon him a weight of animosity on the 
yart of these factious spirits which resulted 
in his ruin. Two years afterwards, while 
absent at the Court of Boniface VIII., he was 
accused, upon the evidence of a forged docu- 
ment, of abusing his public station to extort 
money, amerced in a heavy fine, and sentenced 
to two years’ banishment. Failing to pay this | 
fine, his whole means were confiscated, and 
all that was saved from the wreck was his | 
wife’s dower. Thenceforth began a life of 
wandering, and hopeless struggle, of loneli- 
ness, and penury, and disappointment, in 
which, to use his own words, he drifted | 
about, ‘‘a ship without sails and without 
helm, borne to different ports, and bays, and 
coasts, by the dry wind exhaled by miserable 
poverty.” Few and uncertain are the glimpses 
which we obtain of the poet during this 
wretched exile. Of these, not the least im- | 
pressive is that of his appearance one day at 
the gates of the monastery of Santa Croce 
del Corvo, near the Gulf of Spezia, in the 
year 1306, soon after he had completed the 
‘Inferno.’ ‘‘ Having seen him,” writes a 


appreciation of Dante and his works. 


certain Fra Ilario, ‘and he being unknown 
to me and my brethren, I questioned him, 
and asked him what he wanted? And he not 
answering a word, but only gazing on the 
building, again I questioned him, and asked 
him, ‘What do you seek here?’ He then, 
looking round at me and the brethren, an- 
swered * Peace!’”” What a picture is here! 
Not long afterwards he is found in Paris, 
disputing with distinguished subtlety in the 
schools of theology, and a tradition of his 
having even passed for a time into England 
is preserved on doubtful author:ty. The year 
1311 sees him once more in Italy, engaged 
in fruitless efforts to secure a restoration of 


his rights as a citizen of Florence, and, from 


that time till his death at Ravenna, in Sep- 
tember, 1321, his life was passed in a con- 
tinual struggle with poverty and dependence 
from without, and with those fiercer pains to 
which his tender and sensitive heart, yearning 
for the beautiful city of his birth, and the 
beloved ones whom he was to see there never 
more, was exposed from within. Amid all 
the fluctuations of his broken fortunes, how- 
ever, he steadily pursued the composition of 
his great poem. His imagination rose serene 
above the troubles of the hour, and_ his 


thoughts shaped themselves into perfect 


form with a perseverance which no blows of 
fortune could daunt. The last finish was 
given to the work by which men were here- 
after to know him, ere he found that peace 
for which he had craved so long. His fame 
was secured for all time, ere his ashes were 
laid to crumble beneath the monumental 
stone that told the last proud sorrowful utter- 
ance of the patriot bard, whom his native city 
had not yet learned to understand— 
“Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris!”’ 

The book before us is far from being a 
biography equal to the present advanced 
It is 
not wanting in enthusiasm or zeal for tho 
poet, but it wants intelligence and discrimina- 
tion of the virtues and character of the man. 


'Count Balbo does not possess the judicial 


power of winnowing fact from  fiction—of 
rejecting idle tradition. This is a quality 
indispensable in the biographer, and in 
the Somcanane of Dante in a peculiar de- 
gree, and admitting only what bears with 
it the warrant of historical truth, or the 
stamp of internal probability. What great 
man has ever lived, especially if the facts 
of his life are obscure, of whom anec- 
dotes have not been coined by gossiping bio- 
graphers, and reported from generation to 
generation, till it almost becomes paper to 
suspect them? More than the usual share 
of these have been clustered around Dante's 
name, yet does Count Balbo weave them all 
into his narrative without taking pains to test 
their authenticity. Thus the most authentic 
facts are mixed up with fictions borrowed 
from the tales of Franco Sacchetti and Cinthio 
Giraldi. Where he questions the correctness 
of Boecaccio’s garrulous life of Dante, it is 
only when the statements do not square with 
his own views, and he adopts without scruple 
passages which are not less certainly the 
creations of the novelist’s fancy. He per- 
petuates the absurd story of Dante having 
adopted the habit of the order of Saint 
Francis before his death, and believes in the 
genuineness of many of those wretched 
rhymes which, as every Italian student 
knows, have been long since shown never 
to have emanated from Dante’s pen. These 
are defects which are not now pointed out for 
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the first time, and it is to be regretted that | 
the translator did not endeavour to remove | 
them from a book in which there is much | 
that is meritorious. 
A more serious and radical defect in the | 
work is its want of method, arising probably | 
from the absence in the writer's mind of a/| 
clear and consistent conception of Dante's | 
personal character. The result is, that the 
impression conveyed is broken, confused, and 
incoherent. While the poet is exalted as 
supreme, we are continually called upon to | 
make allowances for the weakness, the vacilla- | 
tion, and irascibility of the man. His life | 
seems, as it were, governed by no fixed prin- | 
ciple. He is now a Guelf, now a Ghibelline, | 
from selfishness or caprice. His bearing to 
other men is portrayed as harsh, passionate, 
and disdainful, and the course which he pur- 
sued in endeavouring to regain his position 
in Florence is represented as one that may 
be palliated but not excused. All this is 
wrong. It is, no doubt, difficult to form a 
clear opinion upon a question where the facts 
are so intricate and uncertainly reported; 
but we know enough of Dante to feel 
assured that the whole actions of his life 
were deliberate and consistent, and governed 
by one continuous purpose. The misera- 
ble strife of adverse factions which led to 
his exile from Florence has little interest 
for these later times, when all the forms of | 
social life have happily undergone a thorough | 
transformation. Ve become bewildered 
among Guelfs and Ghibellines, and the minor 
divisions of Bianchi and Neri, and, amid the | 
general confusion, can only see clearly that | 
nothing was more natural, in the rough | 
casualties of such unprincipled struggles, 
than that a man like Dante, of determined | 
character, with whom the law of truth and | 
right were paramount, should find him- 
self, on the fall of his party, selected for 
conspicuous vengeance. The poet, proud | 
although Florence might be of him and) 
of his fame, was not likely, amid the war | 
of party sions, to be spared, while the 
acts of the magistrate and the politician | 
were still bitterly remembered. It startles | 
us now, to know that in the Florentine | 
archives exists a decree sentencing the poet 
of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to be burnt, where- | 
soever he could be found—‘ Ubique combn- | 
ratur, sic quod moriatur;” but the shock is 
considerably lightened when we know that 
he had invoked the arms of a foreign in- 
vader against his native city. The strife on 
either side was to the death. On Dante's 
there were wrongs both public and private to 
be redressed; and we cannot concur with 
Count Balbo in condemning the poet for the | 
measures to which he had recourse, until it is 
shown more clearly than it has been, that he 
was guilty of a breach of duty to his country 
in availing himself of foreign intervention. 
This was no new thing in Italy, and a 
earefui investigation would probably show 
that Dante was justified in availing himself 
of a measure so extreme. Indeed, the sub- 
sequent offer to reinstate him as a citizen 
of Florence, on his making an apology to | 
the dominant faction, and paying a fine, is 
sufficient indication that his act was not 
viewed at the time in the light in which it is 
regarded by Count Balbo. One thing the 
careful student of Dante's works must be 
convinced of, and it is this—that the poet, | 
maddened though he may have been by his 
rsonal wrongs, of which & separation from 
children was not the least, could never | 


_allmay see? Of sweat and toil protracted 


| a. loving his country dearly, (how dearly, 
i 


have been a traitor to his country. He was 
throughout the victim, not the perpetrator, of 
wrong. Who can doubt that his heart and 
conscience were void of the traitor’s guilt, 
who reads the noble answer which he re- 
turned, in 1316, to the offered permission to 
return to Florence on the terms we have 


named :— | 
‘4 glorious recal, in sooth, is that by which Dante 
Alighieri is summoned back to his native soil, after | 
having been subjected to an exile of wellnigh fifteen 
years! Is this the guerdon of an innocence which | 
through | 
long years of study? Far be from him who has 
been a dweller with philosophy that unthinking | 
humility of a grovelling heart, which would suffer | 
himself to be offered up, bound as it were hand and | 
foot, like that Ciolo whom ye wot of, or other | 
wretches! Far be it from a man, whose watch- | 
word is justice, that, having suffered under a 
continuance of wrong, he should pay his money to | 
men who have inflicted this wrong, as though they | 
had deserved well at his hands! No, my father, | 
this is not the way for me to return to my native 
land; but if any other can be found by you, or at 
some future time by others, which derogates not | 
from Dante's good name and honour, that will I | 
embrace, and with no tardy steps. But if by none | 
such Florence is to be entered,—then never shall I | 
enter Florence more. What matter? Gowhere I | 
may, shall I not still look upon the lustre of the | 
sun and stars? Shall I not be able to contemplate | 
the sweetest truths beneath any quarter of the | 
heavens, if so be that I stoop not to render myself | 
inglorious, nay, ignominious to the people and the | 
state of Florence? Neither, of a surety, shall I | 
lack for bread.” 





Are not these the words of a man who felt 
that his career had been throughout well- 
defined, honourable, and consistent,—of a 


is works bear ample testimony!) but for 
whom truth and honour and self-respect were | 
still more precious? The more the subject | 


is pursued, the more surely will it be found 


that the political and public life of Dante was 
that of a wise and good, although most un- 
happy, man. 

So, too, of his more private life, which has 
been strangely misrepresented. Even Count 
Balbo gives in to the traditions of his being 
fierce, choleric, and overbearing, which are 
without a shadow of authority. Again do we 
hear the wretched nonsense of his casting 
stones in the streets at the passers by, who 


| Were opposed to the Ghibelline party, and the 


stupid anecdotes of his surly answers to his 
friend and patron, Can Grande, to believe 
which, were to believe that Dante was either 
a madman or a fool. The equally baseless 
tradition of his having been unhappy in his 


| marriage with Gemma Donati, is not diseoun- 


tenanced in the face of the fact that she bore 
him seven children—one of them a Beatrice 
—during the few years his adverse fortunes 
permitted him to remain with her. 
she did not live with him after his banishment 


from Florence, it has been assumed that their | 


union was ill-assorted. But who that consi- 
ders Dante's position, driven about from place 


_ to place, dependent now upon this prince, now 
| Upon that, and at times without the bare means | 


of subsistence, will not find in these facts a suf. 
ficient explanation of the circumstance? She 
had her home in Florence, where her kinsmen 
were in the ascendant, and there she was able 
to bring up their numerous family upon the 
wreck which she had saved of her husband’s 
estate. 


had she and her children followed him into 
exile! The hope of being able to return to 


beautiful on record. Dante has traced 


Because | 


| kindled within him that love of the beaut am 
_ that aspiration after inward purity a0 ee, 
which it is the peculiar office 


How much better this than to have | 
| increased his troubles, as she must have done 


a a 
Florence probably never died within 4, 
poet’s breast; and knowing the depth of |g, _ 
and tenderness that was in his nature, are y: 
toassume that the woman who gave hers! 
to him in the full knowledge that she yy 
not the bride of his imagination, was ». 
regarded with the warmth of esteem whi 
her devotion was calculated to inspire? 4 
marriage of reciprocal love it certainly yy 
not in the first instance; but Dante was, 
true hearted gentleman, and could not be is. 
sensible to the affection of a generous m/ 
devoted woman; there is not, moreover, on 


| particle of evidence that the same generosity 


and affection which attracted Gemma Doni 
towards him in the first instance was not ec. 
tinued to the last. 

There is something peculiarly interestin; 
in the circumstances of their marriage. Ny 
long before, Beatrice Portinari had died, » 
event which nearly cost Dante his life. | 
seems all but certain, that in this state ¢ 
apogee Gemma Donati had found mean, 

y her thoughtful tenderness, to wean bi 
heart to other thoughts, and, if she couldnt 
teach him to forget, which was indeed m 
possible, at least to afford him that solax 
which is sure to spring from affections 
sympathy. The reader of the ‘ Vita Nuon 
needs not to be reminded of the Donna Ci» 
solatrice, who by degrees lifted him out of th 
depths of his despair; and the date and othe 
circumstances concur to show that she w 
no other than Gemma Donati. How full « 
significance is the fact, that to their younges 
child, whom Boccaccio saw afterwards 4! 
nun at Ravenna, was given the name 


| Beatrice. May we not read in this t 


strongest evidence of her intelligent # 


“generous appreciation of the feeling whit 


she knew well burned in her husband's hes 
for her to whom his earliest love was give 
and who was to the last the muse of» 
genius? 

Count Balbo has pointed out clearly 
forcibly the relation in which Beatrice sto 


to Dante in her life, and the influence of bet 


memory in the 


J es of his greatest wor 
The story of t 


eir love is, perhaps, the a 
it 2 
the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ with a minuteness # 


delicacy for which there is no parallel in lit 


rature. Divest this exquisite little book : 
the scholastic form in which it is cast, ane” 
becomes a chronicle of facts steeped 12 
etherial hues of poetry. It is the prelude * 
the study of the ‘Divina Commedia.’ 104 
are sounded those first notes of tenderné® 
beyond that of all other writers, which co™ 
only have issued from a heart stirred te™ 
utmost depths by that divine principle of lor 
which was Dante’s moving principle throws" 
life. ** To mi son un, che quando 

Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo, | 

Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando. 

We must be familiar with the Bice of te 
passionate tale, in order to apprehen¢ * 
full significance of the part she plays throug” 
out his great poem, ts she may be & 
said to have inspired. She it was who irs 


Bradt team socccecemenne eae 


of wont! « 
inspire. She was the spirit which for be 
lifted the real into the ideal, the link #2 § 
connected earth with heaven. To her ™ | 
ence may be traced the reverence for WOR, | 
hood which pervades his works, 
has found expression in pictures of | 
and pathos, and beauty, which © 
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alone—if he, indeed—has surpassed. The 
flame that was lighted by her gentle grace in 
the heart of the boy of nine, burned with an 
ever-brightening glow to the close of his 
broken and wearied life. His was the misery 
of seeing her given to the arms of another, 
and soon after snatched from his mortal eyes 
by the hands of a mightier lord. But the 
avony of this great grief once past, she be- 
came transformed for him to a beauty sur- 
passing even that which she wore on earth, 
and under the light of her pure eyes all his 
steps were directed. To live and act in a 
manner worthy of her to whom the whole 
fervour of his imaginative nature had been 
given, became his ceaseless aim. From a 
nassage in one of the canzoni of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova,’ it is apparent that even before her 
death, he had, under some anticipation of her 
early death, conceived the idea of the posi- 
tion she was to occupy in his great poem. 
Even that rare tribute to her beauty and 
worth which he raised in the beautiful verses 
and scarcely less beautiful prose of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ seemed to him unworthy of the 
theme, and it closes with this striking pro- 
mise of a still nobler monument :— 


* Beyond the sphere that widest rolls above, 
The sigh that issues from my heart is borne, 
Wing’d by a new intelligence, which love 

Infuseth—love with mighty anguish torn. 
When it hath gain’d the haven of its ease, 

Tt sees a lady whom the saints adore, 

So radiant, that the wandering spirit sees 
With awe the splendours that around her pour. 
It sees her in such wise, that when it seeks 

To tell the tale at my sad heart’s demand, 

So deep its words I understand them not! 
Yet of that lady sweet I know it speaks, 

For oft it brings my Beatrice to thought, 

And this, dear ladies, well I understand.”’ 





‘‘ After I had written this sonnet, there appeared 
to me a wonderful vision, in which I saw things 
that made me determine to write no more of this 
dear saint, until I should be able to write of her 
more worthily; and, of a surety, she knows that I 
study to attain unto this with all my powers. So, if 
it shall please Him by whom all things live, to spare 
my life for some years longer, I hope to say that 
of her which never yet hath been said of any lady. 
And then, may it please Him who is the Father of 
all good, to suffer my soul to see the glory of its 
mistress, that is, of the sainted Beatrice, who now, 
abiding in glory, looketh upon the face of Him, 
que est per omnia secula benedictus.” 

; How this vow and this aspiration were ful- 
tg in his great poem needs not to be told. 
ted ys who traces the continuous pur- 
oo the poet under this beautiful influ- 
once, and sees how it expanded his heart with 
uiversal love, will know at what value to 
ae the 5 sev which have been di- 

‘led against Dante as choleric, reve 

pa ‘haughty — leric, revengeful, 
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of a Chinese emperor, with | 
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|Mmany more. 1 
an English missionary, and remained for 
some months at the capital, which contained 
many thousand Chinese inhabitants. At this 
place he took a Chinese name, adopted a 
Chinese dress, conformed to Chinese customs, 
and became a naturalized Chinese subject. 
With such extraordinary advantages the Doe- 
tor visited various parts of the coast of China, 


' 


' 


tables. By the aid of restless philosophers 
who are turning Nature, so to speak, inside 


out, we shall soon know as much of what is 
passing, and has passed, in the bowels of the 


earth, and in the bosom of the waters, as of 


what is happening daily at our own firesides. 
But of China, of trebly-locked and_ bolted 
China, who has ever communicated anything 
worth hearing of that? Who has described, 
with the flavour and originality of a Borrow, 
or illuminated with the intelligence of a Ford, 
the customs, habits, and conversation of the 
celestial people of Pekin? What would we 
not give if Mr. Albert Smith, next summer, 
instead of scrambling up Mont Blane, or 
rushing for a few hours to the Turkish 
capital, should steam off to the Chinese seas, 
and spend a rollicking month or two with the 
mandarins? ‘To speak truth, we are simply 
astonished that some aspiring literary man 
has never forsaken these inhospitable and 
hard-featured shores to seek solace for his 
wrongs and aliment for his ambition in the 
‘flowery’ land. China is the true republic of 
letters. Mr. Jerrold, we believe, 1s much 
distressed that placemen, politicians, and 
ambassadors, are not invariably selected from 
the distinguished class of which he is no 
common member; he advocates an ‘ order’ of 
literature, and sneers at Captain Sword, who 


is for ever making off with the legitimate 


booty of his milder cousin Captain Pen. Now, 


we cannot conceive a state of things more 


likely to conduce to Mr. Jerrold’s daily hap- 
piness than he will find in the enlightened 
city of Pekin. It is a city ready made to his 
hands. 
their due share of honour and distinction, but 
without literary attainments the loaves and 
fishes of the state are positively not tu be had 
for love or money. It is literally ‘ no song, 
no supper.’ Of course we do not forget that 
the author of ‘The Comic History of Eng- 


land,’ in virtue of his literary feats, has been | 


elevated to the magisterial bench in Worship- 
street by a discriminating government ; but 


in China his ingenious and original efforts | 
would have won for him at least a seat in the | 


cabinet, a peacock’s feather of enormous 


| dimensions, some tails, and many buttons. | 
We have not time to enlarge upon this | 


inviting topic. There is the hint, and we 
throw it out for the benefit of the fraternity. 

When news reached us that the late Mr. 
Gutzlaff had in preparation a work, in which 
not only the life of an Emperor of China, but 
the history of his court, would form the pro- 
minent features, we could not but reckon 
upon a remarkable and most authentic publi- 
cation. 
than probably any other Englishman, and 
certainly as much as any European. As far 
back as 1823, Mr.Gutzlaff, being then twenty- 
one years of age, proceeded to Singapore, 
where he found a mixed population of Chinese, 
Malays, and Siamese, and devoted himself to 
the acquirement of the languages of those 


parts. His aptitude for the work was mar- 
vellous. s, it 

stated, he could converse fluently in five 
oriental languages, and read and write as 


In the course of two years, it is 


In 1828, he visited Siam with 








always without molestation and hindrance, 
and certainly not without obtaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the character of the people 
with whom he came in contact. He took 
three voyages along the coast of China, in 
1831, 1832, and 1833, and published an ac- 
count of them. In 1834 he was appointed 
interpreterto the British Superintendency, and 
subsequently obtained higher appointments. 
He continued throughout life, from 1823 to 
the year of his decease (1851), with the ex- 
ception of one short interval, in the country 
of his adoption ; and his services, whether as 
missionary, surgeon,—for he practised medi- 
cine as well as preached the gospel,—or secre- 
tary to the government of Hong Kong, ren- 
dered him as familiar as it is possible for a 
stranger to become, with everything in con- 
nexion with the Chinese government and 
empire that has interest for the European 
reader. The book before us gives, however, 
small indication of the writer’s knowledge of 
his subject. It is a mere sketch, and affords 
only the most tantalizing glimpse of the seeret 
chamber into which we are all pining to gaze. 
We learn, in fact, littl more than we knew 
before. 

Taou-Kwang was the emperor with whom 
England had to deal in the war that rose out 
of the opium transactions. He was the 

































Not only have literary men in China 


Mr. Gutzlaff knew more of China | 


grandson of Keenlung, and the son of Kea- 
king. Old Keenlung seems to have been a 
tolerably respectable potentate, belonging, in 
his way, to the good old school of George the 
Third. He numbered children and children’s 
children to the fifth generation, and took care 
/to have them all creditably brought up ac- 
cording to the light within him, 

‘The teachers,” we are told, ‘had orders to 
treat their pupils as the children of common citi- 
zens, and to spare no trouble to instil into their 
minds love for the doctrines of the ancient sages. 
When they were least aware the Emperor would 
suddenly surprise them, inquire into their con- 
duct, make them repeat their lessons, give direc- 

tions as to the future course of instruction to be 
| adopted, and punish with very great severity if 
there was the least neglect.” 





| In the latter days of his life the venerable 
| patriarch used to spend hours in the midst of 
| Nis extensive family, embrace and fondle his 
yrogeny, and, as Mr. Gutzlaff has it, “ show 
himself the father in the fullest sense of the 
word.” Liberties, however, were never per- 
mitted; and the loving father was soon 
changed into the stern monarch, “to keep 
familiarity at a distance.” 

His son and successor, Keaking, was, we 
are sorry to record, a very different personage 
indeed. He would have nothing to say to 
counsellors, who were not boon companions 
into the bargain; he invited play-actors, buf- 
foons, and more questionable society, to a 
court from which every man who had a cha- 
racter to lose at once withdrew ; and he acted 
himself the part of a tyrant in all his relations, 
| whether the or private, slaughtering his 

kindred, using ede the whip “ to keep the 
| courtiers in order,” and persecuting on all 
sides every man presuming to hold religious 
opinions at variance with his own. Mr. 
Jerrold, whose attention we have already taken 
the liberty to call to this interesting subject, 
will be gratified to learn, that in the midst of 
his enormities, this redoubtable sinner, Kea- 
king, having respect for no other thing either 
in earth or heaven, was forced to do Pesce ze 
to literature, and to have recourse to the 
Macaulay of the celestial kingdom, in order 
that ‘a beautiful essay upon good government 
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might be written, predicting the return of the 
glorious times of antiquity, and hinting that 
the golden age might yet arrive under his 
administration.” We have heard of the venal 

amphleteers of the days of Bolingbroke 
and Harley, but Keaking’s scribe must have 
topped them all. ; 

{ pon the death of Keaking, his son, Taou- 
Kwang—which means Reason's lustre or light 
—ascended the throne, in accordance with 
the will of the deceased king, it being the 
Chinese practice for the living monarch to 
proclaim his successor. Reason’s lustre did 
not present the most agreeable figure to his 
subjects. Asa boy, he had the appearance 
of a man of forty. His features were much 
contracted, and showed deep wrinkles ; most 
of his teeth were gone, and his mouth was 
deformed in consequence. He was “lank in 
figure and low of stature, with a haggard face, 
a reserved look, and quiet exterior.” But 
Taou-K wang, though no beauty, was a shrewd 
and sensible fellow, and a thorough-going 
reformer. He dismissed the women, the 
comedians, and the buffoons, who swarmed 
in the palace, and he invited the wisest and 
most renowned administrators to his govern- 
ment. We have sketches of some of these 
worthies from Mr. Gutzlaff's pen, but being 
gentlemen of strong family likeness, of little 


interest to the European reader, pt saree 
t 


ing no very remarkable characteristic features, 
they may be passed over without further 
reference. One of them, Keying, deserves 
the warmest place in the Chinese ‘ hall of an- 


cestors,’ for having recommended his master | 


to put an end to his insane war with the Eng- 
lish, though at the cost of some twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, and an incalculable amount 
of humiliation and personal prestige. 
Taou-Kwang's ruling passion would seem 
to have been an unbounded love of money. 





pulously attentive to the sacrifices of his an- | 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that polli- | 


tical economy and finance are not the sciences 
chiefly cultivated in ‘the flowery land.’ When 
it ia considered that it 1s the prime object of 
every Chinese ruler not to ‘go ahead,’ but to 
‘hark back ;’ not to set the intellect on the 
march, but to emulate as much as possible 
the example of the most ancient emperor 
known to Chinese history; to revert to the 
practices of the good old times—the older 
the better—rather than to originate the 
slightest improvement, however obvious or 
necessary, the reader will not be greatly sur- 
prised to learn that Taou-Kwang’'s notion of 
national wealth consisted in amassing all the 
money he could get together, and in accumu- 
lating all kinds of valuables to be put away, 
and shown only on festive OCCASIONS. The 
misery occasioned to the country by the 
wholesale withdrawal of the circulating me- 
dium was of course frightful: and the fre- 
quent famines and financial crises which 
compelled the royal miser to disgorge his ill- 
gotten heaps, were sufficient to instruct the 
stolidest of princes, even had he no MecCul- 
loch at his side to teach him better things. 


But Taou-Kwang Was not to be tau rht 


Li 
. it, and 
he suffered alternately the inconveniences of 
plethora and depletion from the beginning to 
the close of his greedy reign. . 


s 
~ 


** Taou-Awang,” writes Mr. Gutzlaf “ hel 
whats ver he had once grasped, al d but acan? hy 
supplied his servants with the , 


Means Of procuring 
the w TY necessaries of life. Were a ple asur 
garden in a state of dilapidation, or a pala urls 
tumbling down, a number of off 5 wes t to report 
on the expenditure: and woe to th “man " 
made too high an estimate,—his favour f 


ever gone. When the amount of expenditure was 
fairly made out, the payment of the money was 
put upon the shoulders of some person or other, 
under various pretences; and the Emperor himself } 
advanced little on such occasions. None of his 
high functionaries ever escaped paying largely, in 
one shape or the other, for the favour they enjoyed. 
Did any of them fall under his displeasure, the 
first step was the confiscation of his property,— 
even before a sentence was pronounced. The most 
intimate of his friends and companions had to go 
through this ordeal ; and though restored to favour, 
they never regained their previous property.” 


The writer adds that the Emperor was, 
nevertheless, of a kind and benevolent dis- 
position; and by way of illustration, gives 
with admirable naiveté the following striking 
instance :— 

‘‘Just before the commencement of his reign 
there happened an earthquake, the sufferings oc- | 
casioned by which were very extensive. The Em- | 
peror was one of the foremost to relieve the desti- 
tute; and on all similar occasions, when heavy 
calamities afflicted the land, he acted with equal 
paternal care: the only condition was, that it should 
cost him, personally, nothing.” 

It is related of a German prince, who was 
addicted to the game of vingt-et-un, that he 
invariably commenced operations by acquaint- 
ing his visitors that he played “‘as usual, 
only,” he added, “I al-vays deal.” Taou- 
Kwang distributed his alms “as usual,” only 
he never gave them away. 

The Chinese monarch is sovereign ruler 
over 365,000,000 of subjects; but the autograt 
has evidently a harder time of it than the 
constitutional Queen of England or the re- 
publican President of America. In the first 
place, he has to reconcile the purest auto- 
eracy with a popular democracy; for the 
Celestial Kingdom abounds in chartists and | 
physical-force men. Then he must be seru- 





cestors, “regularly hold the plough in spring, | 
go to the temples in rotation, appear in times of | 
national calamity as a penitent in sackcloth, | 
impute to himself all the guilt of the nation,” | 
attend punctually to the behests of the Board | 
of Rites, give frequent and regularly crranged | 
audiences, and dress and deport himself in 
strict accordance with the rules prescribed by | 
immemorial usage. Moreover, the Emperor | 
is father of many races, and must act the 
parent's part by all. He must be “the father 
of the great Black- Haired race; always tender 
kind, and thoroughly Chinese in all institu- 
tions and sentiments.” Then he must show 
himself the worthy chief of his Manchoos, | 
“who look up to him as such, and expect 
much from his bounty.” He must also 
amongst the Mongols, appear as a great 
Chan, “whose riches in cattle, whose in- 
fluence, whose pervading power in the steppes 
must awe down all antagonism.” At the same 
time, to the Tibetans and the numerous 
nomades, he has to exhibit himself as a pro- 
found ng a “‘who looks upon the Dalai 
amaas Heaven's incarnatio feeds 
the Lamas who come nei oe = 
ho co ear hi om motives 
of extreme piety.” Had a Chinese Emperor 
no better support than his own strength to 
enable him to accomplish his astounding 
labours, we very much question whether + 
son of Heaven’ would be equal to the pon- 
derous burden. Fortunately for the celestials 
‘an astrological board’ is alwavs sitting for 
the purpose of consulting the Emperor's 
starry relatives upon the pr prety of his 


+ > ran | ‘ 
Stars speak, s0 the 


movements, and as the 
Emperor acts. 
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_ of-war had first to be taken.” 
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‘Jack the Giant Killer’ is found in the farag 





Indies, and the story of ‘Cinderella’ jg, ,, 


doubt, a familiar myth at the antipoda 
Political ideas have the like universal; 
Who would suspect Taou-Kwang of being jp 
fluenced by the same views of state polie 
that once actuated Prince Metternich and th 
Emperor Napoleon. Taou-Kwang's favour: 
maxim was, although we have no reason ¢; 
believe that he spoke French or read thy: 
Austrian newspapers—‘‘Aprés moi la déluge. 
The great rule of his life was to keep peace i 
his own time; and in order to secure his per. 
sonal ease and tranquillity, he considered 1 
sacrifice too costly, and no trickery or cer. 
ruption too flagrant. The prudence of thi 
selfish policy is far less questionable tha 
another idea forced upon Taou- Kwang by bs 
warlike subjects, smarting under defeat x 
1841, and who could never forgive the Brits: 
for upsetting their impregnable forts as thougi 
they had been so many Chinese plaything, 
The project submitted to the high cons. 
deration of the ‘Son of Heaven’ was neither 
more nor less than an invasion of Gres 
Britain in revenge for the British invasion 
of China. A fleet was forthwith to be created 
three times as numerous and strong as thr 
of the British, and to be stationed nev 
Singapore and Anjeer, ‘‘ to intercept all th 
ships on their way to China, and thus an 
hilate the British fleet piecemeal, before « 
reached its destination.” To obtain materi 
for ship-building, the forests of China were 
be felled; and, ‘in order to provide modes 
of ships for the grand design, English mex 
As soon as tit 
British fleet could be intercepted and & 
stroyed, it was decided to march an army © 
not less than 300,000 men “ right through th: 
deserts of Siberia and Russia to London, 2: 
thus put a stop to all further operations. 
Taou-K wang was in ecstacies with the re 
but, like Napoleon before him, decline 
obvious reasons, to put it into operation. 
A more pacific proceeding was the ceremoty 
of conferring the highest degrees—alway' 
performed in the Imperial palace by the Eo 


oo 
9 ave 


| peror himself, who is considered ea efficio 


best judge of literary talent in China. “ Wher 


all the doctors who are to undergo the ¢% 


mination of His Majesty are assembled, » 
himself gives out the themes from the classi¢ 
Mr. Gutzlaff quotes some of them. ; 
always sincere in speech, and determinate ® 
action.” ‘ All things are nourished together 
without injuring each other.” ‘* The laws 
nature move on in unison, without collisios- 
This has reference, the biographer informs 
to the recommendation, that the governm 
of a state ought to be a transcript to © 
course of nature. “ Reciting their poe! 
and reading their books, can one rem® 
ignorant of the ancients?” These ¥™ 
favourite topics of Taou-Kwang’s own cho f 
ing. He proposed them to the disquisi™ 
of the learned assembly; and he who wre 
best upon the subjects was promoted we 
highest literary degrees—an elevation & 
led directly to the noblest dignities an¢ ™ | 
choicest offices. We humbly recommend | 
examinations to the especial notice © B 
Royal Highness the Chancellor of the Ua" 
sity of Cambridge. A cabinet chosen by ™ 
means—a government of all the talents 
those talents literary—would be absolute 
Arcadian. Who shall say how soon 8 e 
vexed questions of the world would fine ' 
pect settlement when once the write® © 
00ks had become the holders of portfolios: 
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Learning, however, may be carried too far 
in China, as elsewhere. <A literary gentleman, 
who had taken a very high degree indeed, 
being somewhat disgusted with the immorality 
of this age, and with the whole state of things 
around him, ventured to write a memorial to 
the Emperor, in which he urged that the 
people ought to revert to the happy state of 
antiquity, when the land was cultivated by 
the united efforts of the government and 
people, and starvation unknown. Taou- 
Kwang’s reply to the learned man is worthy 
the attention of European littérateurs :— 

“The Emperor decided that for his presumption 
in tendering advice unasked, the teacher should 
receive a hundred blows with a large bamboo, and 
be transported for three years. The memorialist, 
however, was the only son of an old mother, and 
the law directs that in such a case the necessary 
support be not withdrawn from the decrepit parent. 
The culprit was, therefore, first to be bambooed, 
then made to stand on the pillory, and, finally, 
allowed to go home.” 

One might really suppose that the learned 
Chinese was a French journalist, and Taou- 
Kwang the elect of a European nation. 

If the reader would know more of Taou- 
Kwang, he must refer to Mr. Gutzlaff’s 
volume. We have no more space for ‘ Rea- 
son’s Lustre,’ celestial though it be. 





Nicaragua; its People, Scenery, Monuments, 
and the Proposed Interoceanic Canal. By 
E.G. Squier. Longman and Co. 

(Second notice.) 

Mven interest attaches to the population of 

Nicaragua, on account of the large proportion 

of families of Indian blood, pure and mixed, 

of whom it is made up. The qualities which 
enabled the ancient Indian people of Mexico, 

Central America, and Peru, to become civi- 

lized nations after a peculiar fashion, are not 

extinct, and seem to be retained and _ re-deve- 
loped in proportion to the prevalence of 

Indian over Spanish blood. The Indians of 

Nicaragua are remarkable for industry and 

docility; they are unobtrusive, hospitable, and 

brave, although, fortunately for themselves, 
not warlike. They make good soldiers, yet 
have no morbid taste for the military profes- 

Sion. The men are agriculturists; the women 

occupy themselves with the weaving of cotton, 

and make fabries 7 

design. It is 











's of good quality and tasteful | 
interesting to find the Tyrian | 


we still employed in their manufactures. | 
eee it from a species of Murex in- | 
labiting the shores of the Pacific. They take | 


‘he cotton thread to the sea-side, where, hav- 
erect together a sufficient quantity of 
cae _ ey patiently squeeze over “the 
eo ms ouring fluid, at first pellucid and 
ies — th > animals, one by one. At 
to the A poh is pale blue, but on exposure 
purple, Thie ei ha bec mes of the desired 
thread dred 4 a our is 80 prized that purple 
importe from Fie ae and speedier methods, 
native produ : i cannot supplant the 
thrift tree . * ith mingled humanity and 
element. A 9a the whelks in their native 
apeectcbes cee Seen have yielded up 
nally pathered: or for which they were origi- 
,<clusively manu 


hammock ao 


a Ete . species of Agave, 
in the making of K categ ancient ancestors 
the potter's Ell . oa] do not use 
“dUal privileges with t} . shit : ma a. 
tious in church 1e whites, and all posi- 

ch and state are open to them. 
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- The Indian population also | 
facture variegated mats and | 


| and the ‘ musicos.’ 


| 


Among them are men of decided talent. Phy- 
sically they are a smaller and paler race than 
the Indians of the United States, but are 
well developed and muscular. Their women 
are not unfrequently pretty, and when young 
are often very finely formed. 

Happily in Nicaragua no distinctions of 
caste are recognised, or, at any rate, they 
have no influence. Such of the people as 
claim to be of pure Spanish blood are, in 
most instances, evidently partly of Indian 
descent. The Sambos, or offspring of Indian 
and Negro parents, are a fine race of people, 
taller and stronger than the Indians. 

Mr. Squier’s admiration for the gentler (in 
Nicaragua we can scarcely say the fair) sex, 
has led him to picture very vividly the charms 
and appearance of the ladies he encountered 
during his travels. The following is a precise 


| and tempting description :— 


“The women of pure Spanish stock are very 
fair, and have the embonpoint which characterises 
the sex under the tropics. Their dress, except in 
a few instances where the stiff costume of our own 
country had been adopted, was exceedingly loose 
and flowing, leaving the neck and arms exposed. 
The entire dress was often pure white, but gene- 


rally the skirt, or nagua, was of some flowered | 
stuff, in which case the guipil (anglice, vandyke) | 


was white, heavily trimmed with Jace. Satin 
slippers, a red or purple sash wound loosely round 
the waist, and a rosary sustaining a little golden 
cross, with a narrow golden band or a string of 
pearls extending around the forehead and binding 


the hair, which often fell in luxuriant waves upon | 


their shoulders, completed a costume as novel as it 
was graceful and picturesque. To all this, add the 
superior attractions of an oval face, regular features, 
large and lustrous black eyes, small mouth, pearly 


white teeth, and tiny hands and feet, and withal a | 
low but clear voice, and the reader has a picture | 


of a Central American lady of pure stock. Very 
many of the women have, however, an infusion of 


other families and races, from the Saracen to the | 


Indian and the Negro, in every degree of inter- 
mixture. And as tastes differ, so may opinions as 


to whether the tinge of brown, through which the | 


blood glows with a peach-like bloom, in the com- 
plexion of the girl who may trace her lineage to 
the caziques upon one side, and the haughty 
grandees of Andalusia and Seville on the other, 
superadded, as it usually is, to a greater lightness 
of figure and animation of face,—whether this is 
not a more real beauty than that of the fair and 


| wore masks, and 


more languid sehora, whose white and almost | 


transparent skin bespeaks a purer ancestry. 
is the Indian girl, with her full, lithe figure, long, 
glossy hair, quick and mischievous eyes, who walks 
erect as a grenadier beneath her heavy water-jar, 
and salutes you in a musical, impudent voice as 
you pass—nor is the Indian girl to be overlooked 
in the novel contrasts which the ‘bello sexo’ 
affords in this glorious land of the sun.” 

The Nicaraguan ladies occupy themselves 
with smoking and displaying little feet in 
satin slippers when daily they go to church 
and back. In the early evening they occa- 
sionally pay visits, and if a number of both 
sexes happen to assemble at the same house 
a dance is improvised, though regular parties 
or balls are rare and ceremonial. 
dance is thus told by Mr. Squier:— 

‘We were witnesses of a tertulia at our own 
house the second evening after our arrival. A 
dozen sefioras casually found themselves together, 
a dance was proposed by the gallants loitering at 
the balconies, and the proposition meeting with 
favour, they at once dispersed to bring in recruits 
1 In an hour the grand sala was 
filled. The females as they came in were all 
ranged on one side of the room, and the males on 
the other. This looked rather stiff, and I began 
to fear that a tertulia was no great matter after all. 
Directly, however, a single couple took the floor ; 


Nor | 


' whisking through the principal streets, followed by 


How they | 


the music struck up, and as they moved down the 
room, the measure brought the lady first on one 
side, and then on the other, As she passed she 
alternately tapped a sefor and senhora on the 
shoulder with her fan, thus arbitrarily determining 
the partners, who were obliged at once to join in 
the dance. In this manner the whole party was 
brought to its feet, nolens volens,—and such I 
found was a frequent mode of opening the tertulia. 
After the first set is over, the ice once broken, and 
the excitement up, the gallants are permitted to 
exercise a choice. I thought the practice a good 
one, obviating a great deal of awkward diplomacy 
at the outset, and putting every one very speedily 
at their ease. As the evening progressed the 
party augmented, and before ten o'clock we had 
got together the élite of Leon, All joined heartily 
in the spirit of the affair, and when the bell of the 
cathedral tolled eleven, I think I never saw a more 
animated assemblage. The polka and the waltz, 
as also the bolero, and other well-known Spanish 
dances, were all danced gracefully and with spirit ; 
and besides these, after much persuasion, we had 
an Indian dance. a singular affair, slow and com- 
plicated, and which left upon my mind a distinet 
impression that it was religious in itsorigin. After 
the dancing, we had music, but beyond the national 
air, which was given with force and spirit, I ean- 
not say much for the singing. 

* During the whole evening, the windows were 
festooned with urchins, and the doors blockaded 
_by spectators, who when they were particularly 

pleased, applauded tumultuously, as if the whole 
affair had been got up for their special entertain 
ment. The police would have driven them off, 
but I won an enduring popularity by interceding 
in their behalf, and they were consequently per- 
mitted to remain. Upon the occasions of the more 
formal balls subsequently given, soldiers were sta- 
tioned at every entrance, and the crowd kept ata 
distance.” 

At festival seasons the Nicaraguans have 
some curious customs, apparently derived 
from their ancient heathen worship:— 

‘*The fiesta of St. Andrew was celebrated with 
some novel features, and particularly commended 
itself to the muchachos. It was signalized by ‘un 
baile de los demonios,’ a dance of the devils. The 
devils were dressed in the most fantastic manner, 

sported barbed tails. One 
shrouded in black displayed a grinning death's 
head beneath his half-parted veil, and kept time 
to the music with a pair of veritable thigh bones. 
The dance, I should think, had been borrowed 
from the Indians; the music certainly was. It was 
almost unearthly, such as Cortez describes on the 
night of his retreat from Mexico, ‘which carried 
terror to the very souls of the Christians.’ It is 
impossible to describe the strange instruments. 
One consisted of a large calabash, over which was 
stretched the skin of some animal; this, when 
pressed in, recoiled with a dull, sullen noise, like 
the suppressed bellow of a wild beast, and the wail 
of some of the long reeds was like that of a man in 
the agonies of a violent death. The devils went 













































































a gaping crowd, and entered all the principal 
houses, where, after a dance in the courtyard, they 
expected either to receive a rial or two, or to be 
treated to a dram of aguaardiente. They favoured 
me with an extra display of their demoniacal 
abilities, —but were high-spirited devils, and de- 
clined to receive money from a stranger. 

‘« Another class of dancers, dressed in a profusion 
of tinsel, but not aspiring to the distinction of 
devils, parade the streets on certain saints’ days, 
visiting all the houses where the heads of the family 
bear the name of the saint, where they expect a 
gratuity or a treat, in return for an exhibition of 
their skill. As I soon lost all track of the saints, 
I do not remember which were supposed to be 
propitious to this kind of diversion.” 

In some of the Nicaraguan towns, espe- 
cially in Leon, the pernicious practice of bury- 
ing the dead within the walls of city churches 

| is persisted in, even as in London, and, jus 
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as with us, against the opposition of all 
sensible persons, including the government 
itself. ees to the church and attendant 
officials are at the root of the evil, and give it 


a vitality that defies all attempts at eradica- | 


tion. The priests of Leon have evaded all 


edicts about this nuisance, and have improved | 


upon the practice of our metropolitan parishes ; 


for, not content with the revenues they derive | 


from funerals, they charge according to the 
length of time (from ten to twenty-five years) 


the dead are to be permitted by them to rest | 
When the purchased time | only : 
| extraordinary exertions, at imminent danger of | 


in their graves. 
is up, the bones and the earth derived from 
the decomposed corpses are removed and 
sold to the manufacturers of nitre! The 


least warlike of citizens may thus in the end | 


become a defender of his country, when con- 
verted into a constituent of gunpowder. The 
most quiet and unambitious of mortals may 
complete his career by making a noise in the 
world, when fired off from a mortar. As- 
suredly this is a very novel and original method 


of shooting churchyard rubbish, and we recom- | 
, . . _ i 
mend a fair consideration of it to our vested | 


parochial authorities. 


Mr. 9 ve claims to be the first person 


who has described the ancient monuments of 
Nicaragua, or, indeed, to have indicated their 
existence. Excellent and numerous plates 
and cuts of these very interesting though 
rather frightful relics are given in his work. 
Hitherto the antiquities of the northern por- 
tion of Central America only have been ex- 
plored, and are familiar to us through the 
researches of Stephens and of Catherwood. 


The Indians still reverence the shrines and | 


statues of their ancient yvods, and are apt to 
conceal their knowledge about their localiti 8 
and existence. Those desenbed by our tra- 
veller have mostly suffered  dilapidation 
through the religious zeal of the conquerors. 
They appear to differ among themselves 
somewhat in degree of antiquity, but there is 
no good reason—this is the conclusion to 
which Mr. Squier comes—for supposing that 
they were not made by the nations found in 
possession of the country. The structures in 
or about which they were originally placed 
were probably of wood, and great mounds 
and earthworks, like the teocallis of Mexico, 
were associated with them. How our tra- 
veller went to work when idol-hunting, may 
be illustrated by a single extract. We have 
not room for more, but promise our readers 
much instructive entertainment from the 
perusal of this portion of the volumes before 
us: 

t was long past noon before we 
the task 


Comme nce 
of raising the largest and by far the n 
* ‘ ” ere 
interesting idol to an erect promi ts This was no 
} 


easy undertaking. The stone, although not m 
than nine feet high, measured ten feet in circu: 
ference, and was of great weight We were | 
eleven men all told; Pedro said it was useless t 
try, we might turn it over, but nothing mor 


Stull I was determined it should be raised. n 


for the purpose of observing its effect in that pos 
tion, but because I was convinced that the under 
side must exhibit more clearly the finer details of 
the sculpture than the uj; ™ r, which had been par 
tially « xposed above the ground. I gave each mar 
a prodigious dram of aguardiente, which inspired 
corresponding courage, and after procuring a 
additional number of stout levers and props, we 


proceeded to rape the 


Vinoent mass. (Pur 
as VAS &hW 


c 


2% ry , Ciswn the , Li, } 
tron iown the gi S4ins of our sailors, w 


rex 
and difficult, the sweat rolled 
sey 
‘ 
; 


thanks to the ardiente—worked wit 1 
vigour than I thenght them capable of exertir 
The aguardiente was worth more than gold to n 
that day. 


te 


The men shouted and cheered, and 


cried ‘ Arriba con la nina!’ ‘Up with the baby!’ 
But before we got it half raised, a thunderstorm, 
the approach of which had escaped our notice In 
| the excitement, came upon us, as only a tropical 
thunder-storm knows how tocome. I beat a re- 
treat, dripping with perspiration, into the deserted 
hut; while the men sat coolly down and took the 
pelting,—they were used to it! The storm passed 
in due time, but the ground was saturated, and 
the feet sank deeply in the soft, sticky mass around 
the ‘nifia.’ Still, in order to save another visit in 
force the next day, I determined not to relinquish 
the task we had begun. But the difficulties were 
now augmented, and it was only after the most 


a 


crushed limbs, that we succeeded in our object. 
With bleeding hands, and completely bedaubed 
with mud, I had at last the satisfaction to lead off 
in a ‘ Vira por la nifia antigua /’—‘ Hurrah for the 
| old baby!’ Iam not quite sure but I took a drop 
| of the aguardiente myself, while the shower was 
~ Pedro and his crew responded by a 
‘ Vivran los Americanos del Norte!’ which, being 
interpreted, meant that they ‘wouldn't object to 
another drink.’ This was given of course, where- 
upon Pedro insinuated that ‘Los Americanos son 
diablos/’—‘ The Americans are devils;’ which re- 
| mark, however, Pedro meant as a compliment. 
The figure, when erect, was truly grand. It re- 
| presented a man with massive limbs, and broad, 
prominent chest, in a stooping or rather crouching 
posture, his hands resting on his thighs, just above 


the knees (Plate III.) 


passing. 








monstrous head and jaws of some animal ; its fore- | 


| paws were placed one upon each shoulder, and the 
hind ones upon the hands of the statue, as if 
binding them to the thighs. It might be intended, 
it probably was intended, to represent an alligator 
or some mythological or fabulous animal. Its back 
was covered with carved plates, like rough mail. 


carving, a8 in the other figure, was bold and free. 
I never have seen a statue which conveyed so for- 


cibly the idea of power and strength; it was a | 


study for a Samson under the gates of Gaza, or an 
Atlas supporting the world. The face was muti- 
lated and distigured, but it still seemed to wear an 
expression of sternness, if not severity, which added 
greatly to the effect of the whole. The finer 
details of workmanship around the head had 
suffered much; and from the more decided marks 
of violence which 
seems probable that it was an especial object of 


to the early Christian zealots, 
‘The sun came out brightly after the rain, and 
although wet and weary, and not insensible to the 


comforts of dry clothes and the seductions of a 
hammock, I could hardly tear myself away from 


by the hands of Gil Gonzalez himself. at the time 
when, in the langu we ot the chronicle r..* the creat 


“* r 


untry became converted.’ ‘The great idols 


ry st. > . * . . 
His sumptuous tempies,’ continues the historian. 


wh down, and the 
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s 1. lhe same authority assures us that ‘ Nica- 
. . thiat 7 Pree ¥ > } : } 
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t h captain was a discreet man. it puzzled 
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mn of Mr. Sqnier’s work is devoted 
tborate dissertation on the proposed 
interoceanic canal, illustrated by an excellent 
map. | We recommend these chapters to the 
consideration of all who are interested upon 
this important subject 


bee hank £4 Like most parts of 


His KA it is d faced by not a few sneers at, 
and misstatements about, the E; clish. About 
t! bad taste of ihese outbursts we shal] hot 
sav In Phat they should come from a man 


WHO Prolessh nally a adipion atist is evide hee 
of his indiscretion and untitness for his poli- 


tical calling. As an amusing traveller and 


' want of learning. 


Above his head rose the born in 1613. 
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diligent antiquarian, however, we can do ; 
Squier full honour, and were glad to see ti, 


| just compliment lately paid to him in Londo, | 
when our Antiquarian Society elected hip | 


an honorary member. 








Moral Reflections, Sentences, and Maxims 
Francis Due de la Rochefoucauld, new); | 


translated from the French, with an Intr. 
duction and Notes. New York: Willian 
Gowans. 


Or the varied and splendid contributions t 


French literature in the age of Louis XIV, 
none has attained a wider or more deserved 
reputation than the ‘ Maxims’ of the Due & 
la Rochefoucauld. They were greatly ad. 
mired in his lifetime ; and when his personal 
presence added nothing to his iniluence, the 
ablest writers, both of France and England, 
have been emulous in their praise of his book 
La Fontaine, Montesquieu, and Voltaire ap- 
plauded him; the fastidious Swift acknov. 
ledged that his remarks were drawn fron 
nature, and therefore true ; and Jolson said, 
that his book was the only one written bys 
gentleman of which authors by professioa 
might justly envy the well-merited reputation 

Francis, Duke of La Rochefoucauld, wa 
His education was limited 
but nature and observation made up for the 
“He had,” says Madame 
Maintenon, “a pleasing countenance, a noble 
mien, much sense, and little book knowledge. 
The time of his appearing in the world was 4 
sort of crisis in the national manners 


bs : ’ ail. | France. The despotic and vigorous adminis 
rhe whole rose from a broad, square pedestal. The | 


tration of Richelieu had beaten down an 
restrained the power of the aristocracy ; bi 
that power was still inclined to_strugg 
against authority, but more by the spin 
of intrigue than of faction. Intrigue 2 


those days was carried on by energetic cht 
_racters, and exercised on important objects: 
'men wished to render themselves eithe 


/necessary or formidable. 

yee: ; “¢: vaigg | action, sense, courage, talents, and even Vil 

1@ entire statue ex 3 : : ytible J 

oe eiare statue exhibits, 1€ | tues; and its aim was not contemptibl i 

at | nati re Y. Richelet 
regard to the aborigines, and of corresponding hate | nation and power. On the death of | 

| the spirit of faction revived. 


It called inte 


The nobility 
thought the minority of Louis XIV. a favour 


_able occasion to recover some influence ove 


publie affairs. Hence the almost ridiculow 


te _war of the Fronde, carried on in Paris a 
these remarkable monuments—overturned perhaps | 


its neighbourhood, in a style so fantastic 


that succeeding generations of the cap 


gether with nine thousand of his subjects, and thus | 


might look back upon it with envy; 
cazique Nicaragua consented to be baptized, to- |‘ E - 


** Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedissent 
Tempora sevitia.” 
La Rochefoucauld was carried along by the 
general movement, and took a share i the 
political transactions of his times. He readily 
engaged in intrigues, but was not very stes! 
in the pursuit of his object. Although from 
a natural facility of temper and the force © 
early connexions he joined in the cabals & 
the Fronde, his own taste was for a - 
private scene, where he could enjoy in freedo® 
the society and friendship of a few chose? 
companions. Towards the end of his life be 
spent much of his time at the house 0 Ms 
dame de la Fayette, which appears, from "™ 
letters of her friend Madame de Sevigne, & 
have been at that period the resort of all pet 
sons distinguished for wit and refinemest 
[t was in the midst of this chosen soci. 
that he composed his ‘ Memoirs of the Be 
gency of Anne of Austria,’ and his* More, 
Retlections and Maxims.’ The ‘ Memo™® 


| according to Voltaire, are read, but every on 
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know : 
years of this eminent man were saddened by 
grief and pain. One of his sons was killed 


at the passage of the Rhine, and another | 
pote in the same engagement. He was | 


afflicted with gout, and died in 1680, in great 
agony. His sensibility to the distresses of 


others, and his firmness in bearing his own, | 
are attested and recorded by the delicate pen | 


of Madame de Sevigné. 

The occasion of our bringing La Rochefou- 
cauld under the notice of our readers is the 
production of an American translation of his 
‘Maxims’ at New York, the typography of 
which does great credit to our Transatlantic 
friends. The diflieulty of making a transla- 
tion of this work may be estimated by the 
eulogium which Voltaire pronounces upon it, 
and by the extraordinary care which the 
author took to have his language and style 
faultless. ‘* One of the works (says Voltaire) 





which contributed most to form the taste of | 


the nation to a justness and precision of 
thought and expression, was the small collec- 
tion of ‘Maxims’ by Francis, Duke of La 
Rochefoucauld. Although there is but one 
idea in the book, that se/f-love is the spring 
of all our actions {on this assertion of Voltaire 
we shall make some observations afterwards |, 
yet this idea is presented in so great a variety 
of forms as to be always amusing. When it 


first appeared, it was read with avidity; and |: he first F . Ravciet b , 
it contributed, more than any other perform. | 2 the frst french evolution, because, as 
: 'they said, his virtue was too inconvenient 


ance since the revival of letters, to accustom 
writers to indulge themselves in an originality 
of thought, and to improve the vivacity, pre- 
cision, and delicacy of French composition.” 
When he had committed a maxim to paper, 
he used to circulate it among his friends, that 
he might avail himself of their critical animad- 
versions; and, if we may credit Segrais, 
altered some of them no less than thirty 
times before venturing to submit them to the 
public eye. Compositions so delicate in the 
thought, and so refined in the expression, 
must be as difficult to transfuse into another 
language as poetry itself. 

We must make a preliminary and most 
decided objection to one appendage of the 
American translation—viz., to the notes which 
are to be found at the foot of so many of its 
pages. We want to enjoy the terse, the 
elegant, the profound remarks of the French 
nobleman, and not the passages recalled to 
the editor's memory, of obscure and inferior 
Writers. We are annoyed at being turned 
away from the study of La Rochefoucauld by 
the frivolous resemblances of his thoughts to 
* found in Shenstone, or Inchbald, or 
Shelley, ; 
from 
nih oe faithfully translated, without 
wi ntiscuitaad ge brilliancy. It is 
book so well k. 0 i specimens from a 
have passed B ng orl re oe ee 
Whisk do ial, tg 8, and many of them, 
continually iesied: ’ on senbail 
explanation of esi le pn — as an 
48 a vindication - ct, and even sometimes 
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“ Console ourselves for the disgrace of 
t serves to signalize our affection 
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* not so dangerous to d 

te £ 8 do evil to the 

of men as ¢, 
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here ig some 

reach original: 


gene- 
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or Bulwer, or even | va: | 

1 by coincidence: + . 

acon, Swift. or By : pineciagg Foe aspire to the spirit and temper of genuine | 
on. Swit, or Byron. The maxims | A°), °° 


We select a few | 
‘fellow enough at college,” writes his cousin, 








human nature, are | 





-s the ‘Maxims’ by heart. The last | “Il n’est pas si dangereux de faire du mal a la | 
| plupart des hommes que de leur faire trop au bien.” 


‘ Das . . j 
** Pride does not like to owe, and self-love does | 


not like to pay.” 

‘* For the credit of virtue, it must be admitted 
that the greatest evils which befall mankind are 
caused by their crimes.” 

Better in French:— 

“Tl faut demeurer d’aceord, A l’honneur de la 
vertu, que les plus grands malheurs des hommes 
sont ceux of ils tombent par leur crimes.” 

‘“* L’hypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend 
a la vertu.” 

Many such striking apophthegms might be 
quoted, but it would be tedious and unneces- 
sary. 

Few of the writers on moral philosophy, 
since the time of La Rochefoucauld, have 
failed to give his works a conspicuous part in 
their discussions. Those who are curious on 


such subjects may consult the writings of 


Dugald Stewart and others. Adam Smith, 
in the early editions of his ‘ Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,’ classed him among the licentious 
moralists, along with Mandeville. But at a 
later period he was convinced he had done 
him injustice, and requested Mr. Stewart, 
who was at Paris in 1792, to make his apology 
to the descendant of La Rochefoucauld, for 
his injurious mention of his illustrious ances- 
tor. He who last bore the name was cruelly 
assassinated by some of the sanguinary actors 


(trop tncommode). 

The ‘ Maxims’ are to be considered as the 
work of a man neither setting up for an accu- 
rate philosopher, nor by any means defend- 
ing or approving the selfish conduct whose 
springs he traces with such acuteness. ‘The 
court of France was at no time a very moral 
or virtuous sphere of action; nor was an in- 
triguing nobleman likely to have a very high 
standard of religious principle. “At the 
court of Louis XIV. ambition and gallantry 
actuated alike both men and women. So 
many contending interests, so many different 
‘abals were constantly at work, and in all 
of those women bore so important a part, that 


business with love. Nobody was tranguil or 
indifferent. Every one studied to advance 
himself by pleasing, serving, or ruining 
others.” (Madame de la Fayette.) Such was 
the scene in which La Rochefoucauld observed 
human nature, and which he described with 
such skill and exactness. Such knowledge, 
even of the bad motives and passions of man- 
kind, is useful, that we may see how little the 
merely great are to be envied, and that we 


Christianity, which alone gives the true prin- 
ciples as well as precepts of morality. 





Visiting my Relations, and its Results. 
Pickering. 
A auret, comfortable, elderly bachelor in the 


| North of England, one morning receives by 


i 
i 
i 
| 


thing more pleasing in the | 


| 


post two letters. ‘ You were a sociable 
Edward Seymour; “ how is it that one can 
never draw you from your cave in Northum- 
berland?” ‘The other letter is from a nephew, 
Frank Melmoth, the burden of which is, that 
a glorious opportunity occurs of advancing 
himself in life, an offer being made to him of 
joining a firm in London as junior partner; 
‘the only impediment is 
the sum of one thousand pounds, which lL 


should be required to lay down previous to 
my acceptance. Now, my dear uncle, seeing, 
Bown, 99 ] ] . ] > fi af 
Ke. other the fellow! a pretty modest 


| request! with similar exclamations, escape 














my not possessing | 
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from ‘my dear uncle,’ to whom this is not 
the first application from his foolish nephew, 
who had married a pretty but senseless girl 
twelve years ago, and now had to keep a 
growing family on a clerk's poor salary. Mr. 
Middleton’s first impulse is, to write an 
abusive ‘no’ at once, but having a maxim 
never to write a letter in a passion, “ I'll take 
a walk first,” he says, and the result of a 
calm conversation with his inner self is a re- 
solution to set off on the morrow to see how 
matters stand with the Melmoth family, after 
which, perhaps, he might knock up the 
quarters of his old college chum, Seymour. 
bo the mighty amazement of Mrs. Bridge, 
his housekeeper, the order is given to have 
his wardrobe in travelling trim for the next 
day; and on the morrow he is whirling and 
clattering and flying over the earth, in a 
fashion quite unusual to him, towards the 
great metropolis. 

We are not going to accompany Mr. 
Middleton beyond the Euston-square Station, 
whence an omnibus bears him to the suburban 
villa of Mr. Melmoth. Neither have we space 
to deseribe the varied events of his visit, nor 
of his subsequent residence with Edward 
Seymour, aed the other adventures that 
betel the Northumbrian bachelor during his 
journey. Suffice it to say, that many phases 
of life and character are seen, and are here 
described with skill and liveliness. The 
writer has something of the shrewdness and 
quiet humour of the author of ‘ Friends in 
Council’ and ‘Companions of my Solitude,’ 
but the style, both of thought and of writing, 
is much inferior to what has charmed us in 
these works. In some of the scenes there is 
too much exaggeration, both of incident and 
of character, as in the description of Sedley 
House, the boarding establishment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Neale, where the inmates enjoy the 
mental blessings of plilanthropic harmony, 
and the physical comforts of vegetarian diet. 


| Somewhat too much of caricature, also, there 
love was always mingled with business and | 


is in the religious circle described in some of 
the chapters,—the long-faced nasal Mr. Rigby, 
Mrs. Lane’s exposition of the 11th chapter 
of Romans, Lucy with her bundles of tracts, 
and Mr. Midge, the smirking curate. Yet 
there is just satire on some of the follies of 
what is called ‘ the religious world,’ as of the 
injudicious mingling of things sacred and 
secular at an evening party :— 

‘* The sudden plunging into devotional exercise 
of a party of people, some of whom had never met 
before, and were therefore not likely to have any 
sympathy with each other's interior condition; the 
unsubdued, and unworship-like appearance of the 
kneeling ladies, with their evening robes of silk and 
satin spread out upon the floor, giving one an idea 
of their having been taken by surprise in their way 
to the theatre or the opera; all this was sufficiently 
strange and incongruous, to prevent my feeling in 
a state of mind titted for the occupation in which 
we were engaged. But when, in addition to these 
hindrances to all that was calm and holy, the sup- 
plications of Mr. Hervey took a tone of bitterness 


- ” *?, 


We need not proceed with this subject ; but 
from such remarks, good and well-meaning 
people may be led to consider whether their 
zeal is always according to knowledge, and 


| to remember that piety is not less attractive 


when tempered with common sense. 
The most pleasing passages in the book 
are those which contain reminiscences oO 
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Cambridge and of college life. The way in 
which Charles Simeon is spoken of shows 
the good feeling of the author :— 

‘* Having strolled down a street, which, in my 
earliest college days, rejoiced in the elegant name 
of ‘Shoe Maker Row,’ but which, I believe, it has 
long exchanged for that of ‘ Market Street,” I found 
myself standing opposite to Trinity Church, which 
was in this locality. 

«Ah, there it was,’ and I glanced at its well 
remembered spire, the side door at which I had so 
often entered, and many other of its distinctive 
features,—‘ there it was, that, for more than half 
a century, one individual occupied a position, and 
diffused an influence over hundreds of minds, which 
they in their turn diffused over others, till it would 
be difficult to say where the person could be found 
who, directly and indirectly, had exercised so 
potent a mental sway as Charles Simeon.’ 

‘«T saw him again as I stood before his church— 
I saw him again ‘in my mind’s eye,’ as I had 
often seen him when his strong affections were 
roused, and the stream of his vivid feelings came 
gushing forth under the force of his subject,— 
a subject probably, which some deep experience 
of his own had caused him to select—and in 
the imaginary contemplation, remembering how | 
forcibly, and often, as I believe, how profitably, 
his ministrations had affected me, my heart sin- 
cerely ejaculated, ‘ peace be to his memory!’”’ 

And here is a pleasant little picture of old 
college days :— 

‘“*Old H——, dear old H——, who, for three 
guineas a sermon, preached one for every Master 
of Arta who could not, or would not, take his 
appointed turn at the University church,—he was 
the man we were rejoicing in the remembrance of.’ 


Middleton,’ said Seymour, ‘about Adam " 
‘**To be sure,’ said I, ‘who could ever forget 
it? I see him now, with his own bland, peculiar 


| ology should be retained, there is also much 


fee , - | . . bk : . ; Ye . — . “or ° ° e,e Tote) 
Do you recollect that crack discourse of his, | which should be consigned to oblivion. Mosiz | judicial, and ecclesiastical authorities of the United 





smile, repeating that apostrophe ‘Oh, Adam! what 


a vain subterfuge '' * | ; 
| special reference to the work before us, which 

is as cleanly as might be expected from its 
female authorship; and the editor is known | 
'in the 
jg ee eee mare seid young Bars _ teacher and learned author. 
pacts OF coeges, the noblemen, doctors, | hensive and judicious sketch of the mytho- | here collected ; and the compiler has evidently 

| logy of Greece and Rome. 
that the tyranny of custom and evil usage 
oot to the | Should be broken, in regard to the abuses of 
° classical education and authorship. 
| are thousands of the English clergy whose | 


‘*‘And the old Master of said Johnson, 
‘don't you see him too, sitting in the front row in 
the Golgotha!’ 

‘**The what!" interrupted Mrs. Seymour. 

***It means the Throne,’ said young Barnard, 


and profeasors sit, at the University church.’ 

““* Well, what of the old Master!’ said Mrs. 
Seymour. 

*** Only that whenever Mr. H 
words ‘ let us then,’ in his discourse (and he always 
did get to them sooner or later),’ said Johnson, 
‘the Master of used to take up his cap as it 





lay on the cushion before him, as a preparation for 


moving off.’ 

** But ance when H- 
new ending,’ said Barnard, 
the ‘let us then’ was not forthcoming, how the old 
Master was puzzled, and kept taking up his cap, 
and looking about him, not knowing what was 
become of the usual symptom of a close.’ ” 





was said to have gota 


The let us then warns us also to close, not 
without expressing the entertainment we have 
received from this well-conceived and well- 
written book. 





Olympus and its Inhabitants. By Agnes Smith. 
Edited by John Carmichael, M.A. Oliver 
and Boyd. 

Anovt the time of the breaking out of the 

first French Revolution, when there were 

wars and rumours of wars, and when nations 
were perplexed with fear of change, the ex- 
eitement of events turned the head of an old 

Yorkshire schoolmaster, who had for half a 

century held peaceful rule in the village 

school of some sweet Auburn. His mind had 
chiefly been versed in scenes far above this 
sublunary earth, and far remote from its 
passing history, and ‘smit with the love of | 


{ ta into the causes of the various phenomena 
‘or at all events when | 


| the week, dril 
| treat of the amours of 


| good taste there must be in this a painful | 


NOTICES. 


Lectures on the Parables. By the Rev. J. Cummiy, 
D.D. Arthur Hall, Virtue and(@o, ° 
Tu1s volume contains a series of the pulpit ds 
courses of the clever and eloquent London ministe 
whose name it bears. In the exposition of passags 
of Scripture the Scottish preachers often excel, an 
Dr. Cumming has peculiar talent and tact in ths 
department of ministerial work. Without ary 
great power or originality of thought, he has; 
happy way of communicating the results of hi — 
study of the commentaries and researches of other 
divines. In his prophetic sketches a popular sup. 
mary will be found of the works of Elliott an 
other authors. In his book on the Miracles th: 
learned labours of Olshausen and Trench are po 
pularly stated, and in the present volume the Py. 
rables are illustrated in a similar style of simple 
running commentary, with plain and _ practical 
applications. The meaning of the title we do nw 
clearly understand, nor does the prefatory definition 
explain it, where parables are said to be “ fore. 
shadows of the future projected on the sacrel 
page.” Parables, some of them at least, are allego. 
rical descriptions of present truth and _ presen 
duty. Of Dr. Cumming’s former book on “ The 
Miracles” we spoke at the time of its appearing, 
and all who have been edified and delighted by 
that work will be glad now to possess the com: 
panion volume, the subjects of which are equally 
important, and their treatment equally able. 


Murray's Oficial Handbook of Church and State 
John Murray. 

THIS is a most useful and convenient directory— 

comprehensive in its plan, clear in its arrangement, 

and correct in its details. It contains the names, 

duties, and power of the principal civil, military, 


ancient song,’ he now declared that nothing 
had gone right with the world since Jupiter 
and Apollo had left it. The spirit of this 
worthy's regretful love of old heathenism 1s 
shared by many scholars even to the present 
day. The details of the mythology of Greece 
are still taught in our public schools; and 
Pantheons, more or less complete, are still 
published for the edification of youth. Forty 
years ago the ‘Edinburgh Review’ said that 
“a young Englishman goes to school at six 
or seven years old, and he remains in a course 
of education till twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age. In all that time, his sole and 
exclusive occupation is learning Latin and 
Greek, and the great system of facts with 
which he is most perfectly ae ae are 
the intrignes of the heathen gods and god- 
desses.” The instances given by the reviewer 
we must not quote, but there is too much truth 
in his remarks. We have no sympathy with 
those barbarians who would seal up from the 
young the treasures of Greek and Roman 
learning; and of all educationists we think 
the least of the mechanical utilitarians, whose 
chief aim is to store up the bare facts of art 
or science, the training being made a mere 
exercise of memory, without any cultivation 
of the feclings or the taste. It would be an 
evil day if Mammon came to be the chief 
survivor of ancient mythology. and if, in the 
yrogress of modern geography, Parnassus, and 
Telicon, and Pieria, were forgotten. But 
while much of the beauties of the classic myth- 





Kingdom and the Colonies ; with various lists, # 
of the members of the legislature, peers, baronets 
officers of public courts, and other public bodies 
There are also many details, as to the work of the 
several government departments, the salaries 0 
those employed, and the duties of all the chief pai 
officials of the country. A full table of alphabetica: 
contents, and acopious index of names, render the 
| book most convenient for reference. In an acces 
sible form, a great amount of useful information * 


of the stories of ‘Olympus and its Inhabi- 
tants’ are about as moral training for youth 
as the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ or the ‘ Exploits | 
of the Gipsies.” We do not speak with | 





educational world as a successful 


It isa compre- 


bestowed much care and labour in the preparatil 

of the work, 

A Manual of Ecclesiastical History, from the Firt 
to the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. E. 5 
Foulkes, M.A. J. H. Parker. 

main employment is the instruction of youth. | T° sive a fair and impartial summary, both of the 

Instead of’ teaching the elements of the | &U¢Ward events and inward condition of the hore 

natural and physical sciences, and inquiring during the first twelve centuries, within pic 

: >| pass yet sufficiently comprehensive, was ™ 
author's design. Sy 


But it is time 


There | 


He has succeeded in producing 
very useful and valuable volume. Originality 8 
nowhere aimed at, but the writer, though a com 
piler, is not a copyist. Spanheim and Mosheim, 
Fleury and Déllinger, have been freely used, a8 ¥% 
as many other authorities. In the arrangement 
_ the work the plan first introduced by the Magde 
burg Centuriators has been adopted. In closing ® 
the twelfth century, instead of at the Reformatio® 
as is commonly done, the author justly remars 
that it seems little philosophical to isolate that 
movement from the cause which led to it, and the 
results which ensued from it. Mr. Foulkes ©* 
cludes the first part of his history with “ the rise © 


of nature,—studies that are now capable 
of the simplest and readiest elucidation,— 
avery large ait ge ach of these are, during 

ing their etry in books which | 
Jupiter, the intrigues | 
of Venus, or the debaucheries of Bacchus 
and then on Sunday have to discourse on the 
lofty truth and pure morality of the Christian | 
religion. To minds of any moral feeling or | 


incongruity. But the usages of education | 
nh esa a and so also in published works, 
there would be risk of » oh : oe 
slcieness, an 64 bdo wanes of incom: | oe Snore and schoolmen on ee ath 
the deformity as well i Deiali P ak | those argumentative consolidators of the pope 
rmity as well as the beauty, of the | and with the rise of the Nominalists and Walden™ 

heathen mythology were not given. ‘Authors | on the other, those precursors of the Reformation. 
as well as teachers must painfully feel this, | To the general candour and accuracy of the ¥° 
Reviewers and other literary men should sup- | We bear willing testimony, and it wiil be found # 
port them in their attempts at reformation: excellent manual either for study or reference | 4 
and we will certainly notice with favour any | the selection and condensation of the maten® 
works in which, while the wisdom and beauty | good judgment is shown, and the spirit of the boo* 
of the classic mythology are retained, there is such as can offend no reader but those of extrem 
, : dh. * | opinions, ge 


In the preface an account is g 


less prominence rive ¢ } ome 
: given to the crimes and ob . ds 
scenities ‘Oleranme and ste . Y0- | the chief writers of ecclesiastical history, 9” 
cenities of ‘Olympus and its Inhabitants.’ list of contemporary works ot ach century: 
J my rary WOTKS rom eac 1s 





ws ———— | The summary of contents is copious and , 
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prepared, and a good index increases the usefulness 
of the volume. We shall be glad to see the work 
completed. If the modern division is done with 
equal care and ability, Mr. Foulkes will have sup- 
plied one of the best manuals of ecclesiastical his- 


tory. 

T ne Wide Wide World ; or, the Early History of 
Ellen Montgomery. 2 vols. Edited by a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Low. 

Tur American tale, of which this is a reprint, has 

met with extraordinary success across the Atlantic. 

Within a very short time several large impressions 

were disposed of, and the sale still continues to be 

rapid. Of the causes of this popularity, there is 
one which will rather operate against a similar 
run of favour on this side of the water. A large 





1 part of the book refers to ‘the old country,’ and 
ple American readers eagerly seek what pertains to 
ea, English life or history. But the book has many 
not merits, apart from the incidents of its scenery and 
on character. The authoress writes with liveliness 
re. and elegance; her power of discriminating and 
ed presenting character is great; in describing the 
1). feelings and ways of young people, she is espe- 
ni cially happy, and an air of cheerful piety pervades 
he the whole work. We shall not attempt to give 
1 any idea of the story, or of its principal personages, 
be but content ourselves with commending it as a 
=. book which will please and instruct others than 
Ir the young, for whom it is chiefly intended. The 
authoress seems herself young, and if so, we may 
2 expect other works from a spirit so lively and com- 
™ municative. Who the Editor is we have no know- 
ledge, but he has taken liberties with the original 
" not always warranted, and to an extent greater 
han can be approved without previous consultation. 
es, On the whole, however, he has done his part well, 
, and in his prefatory note justly characterises the 
- merits of the writer, of whom we shall be glad to 
as hear more. 
. Medicina Mechanica ; or, the Theory and Practice 
be of Evercise and Manipulation as a Branch of 
of Therapeutics. By John W. F. Blundell, M.D. 
“4 _ Churchill. 
r THE benefit of exercise, not only in the preven- 
he tion, but in the cure of disease, is universally 
mi acknowledged. Much obesity and indolence of 
‘ habit is incurred by persons irresolute in regard to 
i taking exercise. The frame requires a constant 
M invigorating action, and even habitual activity 
in moving about the houses conduces to health. 
a _ best to employ exercise, and what are 
: ie Most efhcient kinds of it, are the sub- 
- jects of which Dr. Blundell treats. Much more 
; > eh vg aged apparatus is applied in the 
7 bead S669 i -. ot exercise. To particular parts, 
y tocal applications of force, 


the effects of exercise 
Percussion, friction, lubrica- 
and other mechanical operations, 


a may be produced. 
Ne tion, Irritation, 











'and natural, simple yet elegant, thoroughly in 


Ky are dise Se 21 ? j i 
. ah Gicamed, their effects described, and illustrated | 
Is uv ASS 4 2 > } j 
3 ses. There is a tendency in some parts to 
i: > agg Ts > > > AOU i } 
, 7 jomate the efficacy of the particular methods 
: ik =, for which he is the advocate, but in 
r Be weed r. Blundell writes with good sense, and 
‘ _ » Contains many important and curious facts. 
He e@Xacce,y: ; . d ; 
‘i hydn appre of mechanical as well as of 
“Varopathie tice } ‘3 | 
) Nak 4 ; © practice being allowed for, there is | 
he uaUCi vhyy 
parker 1 both which common sense approves and 
' “Apevience confirms. 
7 The P , 
: be ” # an Historical Summary, comprising @ 
rine » > A “ . 2 . " 
‘ , ~ Of 1784 years from Linus to Pius IX. By 
? ". F. A. Wilks, M.D ivi 
{ ptt ate 8, M.D. Rivingtons. 
. & by the Re (Ontrasted with Romanism. Edited 
: OV the Rev. J. E. Cox M \ ov ls 
-— Wi Gs Xx, M.A. 2vols. Longmans. 
/. 2 waAF PR “4 
a they ake € od two works together for notice, as 
: ieT a) . > _ : 
| scaned of ane a subjects, and both are pos- 
”n Some hte > } > ; ; 
‘ to consi Tee tape! merit, which it 1s our duty 
“ . 'GeT an: 4 4 : 4 
: Tha tater ee Me on their controversial aspects. | 
tummary of the 1: ilks contains a chronological | 
Present ar 1 rod rpg A of the popes down to the 
: * Occupant of S+ ster’s nha; : ; ; 
: laa tee oy st. Peter's chair, brief historical 
: : iN? iver ) _ ae 
, pontificate, Tp. n of the chief events of each 
/ : “. 1e . \y mn 
Made with compilation seems to have been 
; insti.) Careful diligence and 
siastical anthace ne, é numerous eccle- | 
aut +‘horities have be 7 
uthor would } xen consulted. The 
7 vail have done better. how 
er, however, had he 





ing to the heart as well as to the mind. Whether, 


kept more entirely to the narrative style, and not 
interspersed so frequently his own reflections and 
remarks on the subjects before him. In some 
places his views are such as will meet with little 
sympathy from liberal minds; and while denounc- 
ing the papal system he is seeking to advocate 
other ecclesiastical tenets repugnant to most pro- 
testants. For instance, after concluding a sketch 
of the character of Hildebrand: ‘ Alas!” he says 
**that so many English churchmen should delight 
to place this man’s name with Laud, Sancroft, and 
even with St. Ambrose!" Now, between the spirit 
of Laud and Hildebrand we do not think there 
was any great difference. Again, in the account 
of the present pope Pius IX., he speaks with un- 
fairness of the short-lived Roman Republic of 
1848-49. ‘A triumvirate of three demagogues, 
Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi, lorded it in Rome. 
Churches and convents were plundered ;_ paper- 
money was circulated, and specie disappeared.” It 
is here insinuated that this plunder and peculation 
was carried on by the triumvirs. Dr. Wilks does 
himself little credit by this ignorance or calumny. 
But an Englishman who venerates Archbishop 
Laud could hardly be expected to sympathize with 
Italian patriotism. 

The other work, “‘ edited by Mr. Cox, from MSS. 
sent by the author from a distant part of the 
British empire,” is more of a doctrinal and contro- 
versial character. Its object is to show, from the 
authorized standards of protestantism and popery, 
the teaching of the two systems on the various 
subjects on which they differ. In the appendix 
many documents are given, such as the creed of 
Pope Pius, the canon and decrees of the Council 
of Trent, the bulls ‘In Ccoena Domini,’ ‘ Unam 
Sanctam,’ oath from the pontificate, and other 
papers, to which frequent reference is made in con- 
troversy. The text is throughout rich in quota- 
tions, which the editor says have been carefully 
verified. The treatise is one of the most learned 
and complete in the whole range of the papal con- 
troversy, and will be found to be a storehouse of 
facts and arguments for those engaged in polemical 
theology. 

Le Livre des Croyances. By F. B. de Wiers. 

Paris: Amyot. 
VoLTAIRE, a great authority, has laid down that | 
nothing is more difficult than to write French | 
verse. That we can readily believe of verse- 
writing according to the stilted, monotonous, ab- 
surd rules of the old classical school. But since 
Victor Hugo emancipated modern poetry from the 
necessity of adhering to these rules, he has, we 
fancy, made it much easier, because it is much 
more natural. Instead of being stiff and grim, it 
has become a breathing and a living thing, speak- 


however, it be easy or not, it certainly bears no 
trace of effort, but comes gushing from the heart 
fresh and fervid. Of the new school the volume 


SUMMARY. 


UnpDER the title of The Half Century, Mr. Wash- 
ington Wilks has compiled a little work, the use- 
fulness of which is not to be measured by its unpre- 
tending appearance, It is a summary of the poli- 
tical and social history of the first half of the pre- 
sent century. The compilation of facts has been 
performed with great care and general accuracy, 
and the tone of the book is on the side of freedom 
and progress. In an Essay on the Causes and 
Remedies of Poverty, by Joseph S. Eisdell, some of 
the causes and remedies of a great social evil are 
discussed in an intelligent and benevolent spirit. 
Those interested in questions of pauperism, of 
industrial employment, and the condition of the 
working-classes generally, will find bere subjects 
worthy of consideration. In Bible Gleanings, by 
Matilda Bassett, metrical versions are given of 
Scripture narratives, 1nd poems on sacred subjects, 
The writer is one of those who undertake the 
honourable work of ragged-school teachers ; and 
for the benefit of such a school at Woolwich, this 
volume, dedicated to Lord Shaftesbury, is pub- 
lished. If we cannot say much as to the poetry, 
we can speak highly of the philanthropy of the 
publication. 

Dr. William Smith's Dictionaries are mines 
whence the treasures of many minor works are 
continually extracted. Dr. Baird, one of the 
masters of King’s School, Gloucester, publishes 7%e 
Classical Manual, being an epitome of ancient 
geography, mythology, antiquities, and chronology. 
For use in junior classes it is a suitable handbook. 
From the different works which Dr. Smith has 
edited the materials are professedly derived. 

The Rev. Erskine Neale, author of many popular 
little works, and who has a great turn for ‘ anee- 
dotical’ writing, publishes a treatise on the value 
and responsibility of money, with the title, Zhe 
Riches that bring no Sorrow. Biographical sketches 
are given of men noted either for their bounty or 
their parsimony, and to the whole work a prac- 
tical turn is given in lessons of beneficence and 
charity. 

In a tale, called Edward Charlton, or Life behind 
the Counter, by Frederick Ross, the evils of too late 
hours of business, and the benefits of early closing, 
are chiefly illustrated. The various temptations, 
trials, pleasures, vicissitudes, of the shop-assistants 
of London are presented in the form of a tale. 
Being written with knowledge of the subject, and 
in a good spirit, we have pleasure in recommending 
the book, and hope it may prove useful, as it will 
certainly be found entertaining. 

A new edition of Thomson's Conspectus of the 
British Pharnacopwias, edited by Dr. Birkett, brings 
down this well-known pharmaceutical manual to 
the time of publication. To students and junior 
members of the profession it is a most valuable 
handbook, nor will older practitioners despise a 





before us is a very favourable specimen. There is 
nothing forced or far-fetched in it—all is easy 


earnest; the author is more anxious to make you 
feel what he feels, see what he sees, than to twist | 
or polish his phrases ; he evidently thinks more of 
things than of words. This is as it should be—as 
every true poet is. And there is in this little | 
volume more real ‘poetic imaginings” than are | 
to be found in many works of greater pretensions. 
The author goes from subject to subject, like the | 
bee from flower to flower, and gives light and life | 
to every one. He is now gay, now sad ; and his | 
gaiety is like the clear ringing laugh of the maiden ; 
his sadness truly touching. Of the two, however, 
we prefer the latter, it seems more sincere. In 
the little poems called ‘Quatre Vingt-treize,’ the 
‘ Moissonneur,’ the ‘ Prétre,’ and one or two others, 
there is a certain chastened grandeur of thought 
and style. The prayers, too, and the other pieces | 
in which he speaks of the Deity, are very fine ; 

and in one or two poems touching slightly on 


| politics, he proves that he has the gift of prescience | 
| peculiar to the true Vates. 











work containing a compendious view of many 
details which are apt to escape the memory. Pre- 
scriptions of another kind, culinary and domestic, are 
contained in /ousehold Hints to Young Housewives, 
by Martha Careful, a widow, as she tells us, with 
eight sons, and, therefore, having some experience 
in household affairs. Arrangements for forty 
dinners, and multitudes of minor hints, are fur- 
nished by Widow Careful. 

In noticing the magazines last month, we omitted 


| two minor publications recently started, the Poetic 


Review and the Biographical Review, which, for 
some classes of readers, will be found to contain 
suitable and instructive matter. The latter does 
not, however, appear to contain much that is 
original. A memoir of the late J. M. W. Turner, 
inserted with an initial signature as an original 
communication, is compiled without acknowledg- 
ment from our own columns, our anecdotes of the 
great painter being put into different words to 
give them a semblance of originality. The /Uus- 
trated Exhibitor, the Public Good, and other 
monthly miscellanies, are continued, 

Among the periodical issues, the publications of 
Charles Knight continue to hold prominent place 
for their value and their variety. The Companion 
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Shakespere is issued in parts, the last containing 
King John and Richard II]. The Companion 
Library presents another part of Half-Hours with 
the best Authors, consisting of extracts, with bio- 
graphical and critical notices. The Best Story 
Teller contains a selection of popular tales of all 
nations. 

In Bentley's Shilling Series we have Nights at 
Sea, by the Old Sailor, and Martin Toutrond, by 
J. Morier-—the former describing navai life during 
the late war ; the latter, the adventures of a French 
Coelebs in search of an English wife, both works of 
established fame for light and entertaining reading. 
In Routledge's Railway Library we have two tales, 
the Scarlet Letter, by N. Hawthorne, and the Jew 


of Denmark, by M. Goldschmidt, translated from | 


the Danish by Mrs. Bushby. 





List OF NEW BOOKS. 


Analytical Greek Lexicon, 4to, cloth, 25s. 

Barnes’ Gospels, post 5vo, cloth, 4s. 

Acts and Romans, post Svo, cloth, 4. 

— Corinthians and Galatians, post Svo, cloth, 44. 
Baxter's (A. G.) Village Sermons, oe 2, Svo, cl., 108 6a. 








Bellis's (Rev. RB.) The Ark and other Sermons, 12mo, ci., 5s. | 


Bishop's (G.) Astronomical Observations, 4to, 12s. 


Bosworth s (Rev. J.) Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 8vo, cl., 12s. | 


Burnet's Lives of Jas. and Wm. Dukes of Hamilton, 7s. 6d. 
Cotton's (E.) Voice from Waterloo, 4th edit., 12mo, el., 5s. 
Creasy's (E. 8.) Invasions of England, p. Svo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Francis’ (G, H.) Opinions of Palmerston, Svo, el., 12s. 
Gresawell's (E.) Pasti Catholici, 6 vols., £3 5s. 

Halliwell's (J. 0.) Diet. of Provincial Words, Svo, cl., 21s. 
Hall's Differeutial and Integ. Calculus, 5th ed. Svo, ss. 6d, 
Herodotus Clio, Book I. with Commentary , SVO, el., 5s. 
Humphries’ (G. G.) Theophilus, p. Svo, cl, 6s. 

Journal of Design, Vol. 6, Svo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Klipstein's Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, 2 vols., Svo, cl., 12s. 
Koox's Confessions of Country Quarters, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Life in Bombay, with Llustrations, Svo, cl., 21s. 

Medical Directory for Ireland, 1852, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
aii vm eotland, 1852, l2mo, cloth, 6s. 
Memoirs of Mallet du Pan, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 25s. 

Neale's Syria, tnd ed tion, 2 vols. post S&vo, cloth, 21s. 
Nourse’s (J. D.) The Past and its Cassaion 12m, cloth, 5s. 
Outlines of Universal History for Schools, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Onford Pocket Classics, Eurpides, 3 vols, 1Smo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
- ~~~ Aristotle's Etheca, lsmo, cl., 2s. 
Phillips’ Laws of Evidence, 2 vols. royal 8vo, bds., 2/. 16s. 
Picture Book for a Noah's Ark, Smo, cloth, Sa. 

Potter's Discourse on Church Government, 12mo, cl., 44. 
Ramechundra’s Problems of Maxima and Minima, Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Richards’ Essays and Opinions, Vol. 3, l2mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Salron's Treatise on Higher Plane Curves, Svo, cl., 12s. 
Schlosser’s Righteenth Century, Vol. 5, &vo, cl., 15s. 
Stouby's (A. P.) Sermons and Essays, 2nd ed. Svo, 10s, 6d. 
Upper Ten Thousand, by a New Yorker, 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Welis of Raca, 18mo, cl, ls. 

Wheeler's Translation of V irgil, 12mo, roan, 34. 6d. 








OLD PROVERB. 


I sez a Mr. Barry Sullivan has-ventured on a 
new reading of the old proverb, ‘I know a hawk 
from a hernshaw, ' corrupted into ‘ handsaw.’ 
He gives as the sense, ‘I know a hawk froma 
hern! Pshaw!’ Setting aside that this would 


never be the form of an old proverbial saw, there | 
i some ingenuity in the suggestion, since there | 
may be many lovers of Shakspere who, having 


studied his works as a labour of love, have stopped 
there, instead of throwing the light of contemporary 
literature upon the dark expressions of the bard 
per excellence. Among scholars, the point has 
long been set at rest; but all the world has not a 
library at command, and for such inquirers we 
submit the following. 

The common heron, Pennant’s Zoology, among 
the synonymes, which are of all languages, ‘ com- 
mon heron, or heronshaw, Wilson,’ is given. 


“ As when a cast of falcons make their flight 
Ata Herashee, that iyes aloft on wing. ’ 


Srexses, F. Q., vi. vii., 9. | 


* Minerva’s Hernshaw and her owl.” 
Bex Joxsox, Masque of Angwrs, vol. vi., 133 
“ As they were entering on their way, Minerva did present 
A Hernshaw consecrate to her, which they could ill discerne 


Through sable might, but by her clange they knew it was 
a herae.” 7 


“ So have we seen a hawk cast off at a Heronshaw, to. 


looke and fie quite sacther way.” 
Hatt, Quo Vadis, p. 2. 
The * examples, from nearly contemporaries, 
will quite determine that at the period in question 
the common heron was called the heronshaw, (for 
heron is always pronounced with the ellipsis of the 
©, a6 is hervury), Why shaw was added to the 


Cuaruax’s diomer, Li. x., p. 136. | 


is not so to discover, any more than why 
at this time, in the midland districts, this beautiful 
bird, often shot while fishing in the shallower 
brooks tributary to the deep Ouse and Nene, is 
always vulgarly designated as the ‘moll hern. 
And now to give a bone of contention to the 
Shakspere critics. It is decided by all that the 
proverb, being originally ‘Do you think I can’t 
tell a hawk from a hernshaw? was corrupted 
into ‘ Do you think I can’t tell a hawk from a hand- 
saw? But which is Shakspere’s text? It is be- 
lieved that the corruption is ; that it had obtained 
in his time ; and that in correcting the error, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, who first pointed it out, cor- 
rected Shakspere, not his text. If, then, we are 
true worshippers at the shrine of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, I suppose we should keep to the error, and 
say ‘hand-saw.’ Dr. Johnson thought as shaw 
means a wood, taken alone, hernshaw meant a 
heronry. This only proves he had not made much 
research about the true meaning. A. M. H. 














TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


| Mr. Avsten Henry Layarp, the explorer of 
Nineveh, has been appointed Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, The kind and liberal way 
in which the offer was made by Lord Granville is 
highly honourable to that nobleman. Mr. Layard, 
although chiefly known to the public by his scien- 
tific discoveries, has already distinguished himself 
by his official services. He was for many years 
attached to the British embassy at Constantinople, 
under Lord Cowley and Sir Stratford Canning, 
_ and besides being an excellent linguist, he always 
| displayed much business tact and judgment. The 
| present appointment, as a recognition both of 
public services and of personal merit, will be very 
a oeeet We congratulate Mr. Layard on his 
1onourable promotion, and we are glad, at the 
same time, to observe the announcement of the 
| safe arrival from Bussorah of the remainder of the 
| Nineveh sculptures, which are to enrich our na- 
tional Museum, where they will ever be associated 
with the name of their distinguished discoverer. 
At a meeting of the Geographical Society, on 
Monday, President Sir R. I. Murchison in the 
chair, it was fully explained that the obstacles to 
Lieut. Pim’s overland expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin were not, as we intimated they 
might have been, of a political character. They 
were purely geographical. The expense of the 
| gallant explorer’s false start is therefore fully com- 
mane by the important additions made to our 
nowledge of the geographical impossibilities of 
_ the north-eastern coast of Siberia. The balance of 
| the Premier's donation is to be handed over to 
| Capt. Beatson, whose expedition, and that fitting 
out under the command of Capt. Sir Edward 
Belcher, will, we trust, complete the arctic search, 
| in aid of the discovery of some intelligence of the 
missing voyagers. 

There is usually some truth at the bottom of 
popular tradition. People have always laughed at 
the simplicity of Whittington, who believed that 
_ the streets of London were paved with gold. We 

do not know if the streets were paved with any- 
thing in those days ; but now that the primitive 
rocks of Scotland are used for bearing the busy 
traffic of the region of the London clay, the Whit- 
| tington tradition may have foreshadowed something 
of literal truth. After the last cold discoveries in 
Australia, it was found that the streets of Sydney 
were macadamized with the very rock in which the 
| precious grains were imbedded. The expense of 
| the crushing and separating processes were the 
only matters for diliisdion. It seems that we 
heed pote nearer home. ‘The people of 
| Skye, tees the correspondent of the Jnrerness 
Courter, ‘are in the greatest state of excitement. a 
| gold-mine having been discovered on the banks of 
the river Stenschol, in Waternish.’ After all. this is 
| no new discovery of gold in our own island. In the 
days when Scotland was a separate kingdom, most 
| of the gold currency was from the native soil. "Prom 
| One site, the Leadhills, it is known that upwards 
| of £100,000 sterling have been taken ; and in a 





single year there was a coinage of £48,000 of py 





at the Scottish Mint. The geological feature , man 
the country indicate the existence of the pretiss — 
metals in many parts of Scotland. The romang, ” Ther 
El Dorado is gone, if from our own highlands 4 and 
trucks of the Great Northern Railway begin ; \ site 
carry auriferous rock to some ‘ Quartz-Cruhi, acco 
Company’ in the Borough. : gre . 

Weare sorry to observe that the competition) _ Frag 
the Poetry Professorship at Oxford hasdegeneny 
into an ecclesiastical squabble. There was tooma ~ ¥ a 
of this at the election of the Rev. Mr. Garbett, aap 
retiring professor. The merits of the candidatesy of ) 


again tested by theirinterpretation of certain claus of g 
in the Apostles’ Creed. We do not object to t 4 


‘ : sprit 
soundness of a man’s doctrines being taken im +] 
account, but if there be any fatal heresy in & en 
way, there ought to be expulsion from the Unive the 


sity, as well as exclusion from a professional char weis 


The Rev. J. E. Bode has withdrawn from the on tom 
test, as his friends say, on account of theologia of tl 
accusations brought against him. To the literay time 
world, in the present state of university affairs: peri 
matters little whether John Doe or Richard Ree: the | 
professor of poetry. Yet the office might be mi coin 
one of usefulness and honour, and it has be ow 
filled by men of eminence. We commend tot Voti 
University Reform Commissioners the consideratis ” whie 
of these elective chairs. and 
At the last meeting of the Society of Am 
quaries of Scotland, after various commiunic tion 
tions had been read, and donations exhibited: rests 
memorial to the government, prepared by ue that 
council, was submitted to the meeting, witha vs pati 
to secure the restoration of the monument of th plac 
‘Good Regent Moray’ to its original site mS im 
Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. The Hon. W. le 
Melville, brother of the Earl of Leven, then & the 
hibited several valuable medallions presented ‘ conc 
the first Lord Leven, General Leslie, by Gust the 
Adolphus, including a large gold one given for Fac 
services at the siege of Stralsund. He als @ Ano 
hibited a beautiful jewel belonging to the Ler exp! 
family, in which it is entailed, believed to bet al 
one transmitted by the speaker of the Hous: t 
Commons to General Leslie, on the occasion oft Sup} 
delivering up of Charles I. by the Scottish a I 
which he commanded. The jewel encloses & f Ings 
miniature of Cromwell. We have seen at Melns by | 
House many fine old portraits and other histon® ville 
relics of interest and value. If there are % ord 
historical manuscripts in the family archives © 
Leslie Melville would do a good and _ accept 7, 
service to the literary world by making iy es 
public, especially if any of them relate “a ne 
first Lord Leven, ‘the brave, crooked little e mer 
marshal ’—one of the noblest heroes of the TH? 
Years’ War. , 
Our letters from Rome, of the 81st, ult . “e 
that the Pope’s functionaries have, within rs . 
few months, given their special attention to rf and 
tian antiquities. It is a well-known fact ry 7 The 
city of Rome is completely surrounded WH 
graves of the ancient Christians (which aré a 
catacombs). Throughout the middle ages". 
graves were the objects of religious adres cur! 
the part of the Roman Catholics, but they off 
never really explored, or, at least, they were”. nh; 
explored with that degree of care which Ue i 
portant monuments undoubtedly require, cape 
since the excavators of former times SeaTOMP; 
relics only. This state of things continued un" = 
late years, P. Marchi, a Jesuit, made very ™” ner 
rious endeavours to explore and preserve wae ., 
combs of St. Agnese. He was joined by Oa: ii 
liere de Rossi, whom the Papal governmes 3] 
charged with the collection and publicatio® 7 
Christian inscriptions of Rome. The work 3 é 
debted to those two gentlemen for the @ ; 
which the Papal government has of late aye 
in the subject, and in consequence of whico® yi 
mittee of clergymen, professors, and a er? 
been appointed for the collection and pres, | 
of the paintings, and other works of art 12 Age es 
combs. Two of these vaults, those of 5+ “*. 
and St. Calisto, are about to be opened to the Pie 
Another letter from Rome states t 
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antiquaries in that city have lately | 








with gas. New lampsare ordered for the Corso, the 
Ripetta, the Plaza d’Espagna,and the StradaCondotti. 
There are in the lake of Bracciano some houses The same file of papers announces several decrees, 
and lands belonging to the German College | signed by Cardinal Lambruschini, declaring, by 
Vicarello, to which some importance attaches on | order of his holiness, the validity of some sentences 
account of their hot mineral springs, which possess | pronounced by the ‘ Sacred Congregation of Rites.’ 
great healing powers in some chronic diseases. Among these, one contirms the beatification and 
Fragments of columns and substructures, which 
are found near the springs, show that the place 
was formerly inhabited, and to judge from the 
masonry, it was believed that a splendid villa, of 
the times of Trajan or Hadrian, stood on the site. 
Of late several Etruscan coins of solid copper, and 
of great antiquity, have been thrown up by the 
Some weeks afterwards, Roman coins of 


man 


much excited by some important discoveries. 


declares the authenticity of the miracles performed 
by Father Gerard Majella. So much for the pro- 
| gress of (physical) light, and the persistence of 
| (spiritual) darkness! 
By the new post-office regulation, under a Trea- 
| sury warrant, of date January 29, 1852, additional 
springs. facilities are given for transmission of books, publi- 
the times of the emperors turned up, and Padre | cations, and works of art, within the United King- 
Marchi, who was attracted by the discovery, had | dom. Every packet, not exceeding one pound 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the springs dragged, when copper coins, to the | weight, is charged 6d.; not exceeding two pounds, 
weight of 45 ewt., were brought up from the bot- | 1s.; and for every additional pound over two, 64d. 
tom of the well. Among them are about five cewt. | more, fractions counting as pounds. No packet to 
of that coarse, uncoined metal, which in the olden | exceed in length, breadth, or depth two feet in 
times served in the stead of money, while all other | dimensions. All packages to be prepaid by stamps 
periods in old Italian history, up to the times of | affixed the direction. If under cover, the 
the late emperors, are represented by a variety of | cover to be open at the ends or If sent 
coined coppers. It is not expected that any new | without stamps, double postage is charged; and 
or rare coins will be found among the number. | when the stamps are insufficient, double postage 
Votive inscriptions, too, have been discovered, | is charged for the difference of value. The packet 
which are addressed to Apollo and the Nymphs; | must contain no letter, sealed or unsealed, nor 
and in one of these inscriptions the latter are | writing of the nature of correspondence. The 
called, ‘Nymphw Domitian.’ Another inscrip- | post-office officers may delay the transmission of 
tion in Greek, is by aman to whom the water | books, &c. twenty-four hours after the time they 


near 
sides, 


ti 
restored the use of his limbs, and it is presumed | 
that the coins were thrown into the springs by the | post. These rules do not apply to places beyond 
patients who wished to propitiate the genius of the | seas, for some of which, as Ceylon, there are sepa- 
place. 
By a decree of the French President, the property | 
of the buildings and dependencies of the College of | 
the Sorbonne is granted to the city of Paris, on | 
condition of its being retained as the chief place of | g 
the Academy of the Seine, and the seat of the | of the University. At present the first elements 
Faculties of Theology and of Science and Literature. | of the language are taught in one of the classes, 
Another condition is added, which perhaps best | and the Professor is exposed to drudgery from 
explains a transference so liberal, ‘et de pourvoir | which he should be relieved. It is proposed that 


aieur entretien annuel.’--The municipal council of | the studies of the Greek classes should commence 


| rate warrants. 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council, 
on Tuesday, a memorial was presented from many 
| influential persons, praying that changes might be 
| made in the mode of conducting the Greek Classes 


} step ® . . | ° » ° 
the city of Paris will become chargeable with the | where most public schools leave off in their teach- | 
It was referred to the College Committee to | 
| best romance of 200 or 


support of the Sorbonne, in consideration of the | ing. 
honour of their having the patronage of its build- | consider the terms of the commission to be granted 
ings and dependencies. The Sorbonne was founded | 
by Robert de Sorbon, so called from his native | 
Village inChampagne. From being a poor student | tainty as to the issue of the contest, but from all 
snail) Mag Paris, he rose to be doctor of theo- | we have heard, Dr. William Smith is the favourite 
‘ogy, and confessor to Louis IX. He founded and | candidate. In every other respect equal to his 
endowed an institution for poor students, called | competitors, he is far before any of them in literary 
‘La Pauvre Maison de Sorbonne.’ This grew, in | reputation, and in the weight of his testimonials 
Course of time, famous for the learned and pious | at once as a scholar, a teacher, and an author. 


early in March. Nothing is yet known with cer- 


men belonging to it, and became at length the | The advocates and the opponents of capital 
tent cpr x . 7 | ° . | 
,miral seat of the Faculty of Theology. The | punishments have a problem for their study at 
Ctors of . Baas t ; * | ° . ‘ | 
“vectors of the Sorbonne were long celebrated among present, in the relations of the Sultan and the | 


+} 
‘ Viceroy of Egypt. 
intention of removing from Abbas Pasha and his 
successors the power of life and death. The Pasha 
_ ; Oe aaah | has declared to the representatives of the five 

org uists were strong in the Sorbonne. | European powers, that if deprived of this authority, 
renty-one doctors of theology refused to sign the | he cannot promise a peaceful government, nor be 


COT F rns vs q y ‘ « s > 4 ° > ‘oe 
“emnation of Arnaud’s book. By Richelieu, | answerable for the safety either of life or property 
severe blow to the 


— ecclesiastical authorities of Christendom. To | 
ir Gecision, many a polemical and even political | 
tion was referred. Against the Huguenots | 
1 the Jesuits they combated with equal vigour. 


mn + 
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a hoe of the Sorbonne was greatly in his dominions, This is a sever 

official pe ~es - time, the Sorbonnists have, in | Viceroy. It is to be feared that it is only another 

ths rel een confined to theological and | pretext for the Sultan picking a quarrel with 

lem ana he iuestions. He reorganized the col- | Abbas Pasha, whose dominion he wishes to re- 

Pee a. — the present edifice. In the middle | annex to Turkey under its former conditions of 
€ nave is his tomb ; and it was when standing | dependency. 7 


The American papers contain the conclusion of 


it that the Czar ‘ : 
that the Czar, Peter the Great, exclaimed, 
the Forrest divorce proceedings. The trial was 


'O grand } oe 2 Y : 
ene Homme, si tu vivais encore, je te don- 


P0uver he de mon einpire pour apprendre a one of the longest on record, extending over thirty- 

t th, hall et an the first French Revolu- two days. The proceedings have all been published 

are the Sorbonne was used for a time | at great length, on the evil influence of which 

, ry . ye ba The Emperor Napo- | upon public feeling the Chief Justice Oakley made 

ersity of “iro aca: pacity of the some Just and severe comments in mis CRATES. The 

well as on lite BB ech ectures on divinity, divorce for which Mrs. Forrest sued was granted, 

‘ +e ‘rature and science, have since | and she is also to receive 3000 dollars of annual 

7 es ‘ Celivered at the Sorbonne. alimony. On the breaking up of the court, the 

world would te om gas of any other town in papers say that Mr. Forrest was ‘‘ saluted with 

“ng remark - } nt bal ra a scene be worthy of vi «iferous cheers half-way up Broadway. Mrs. 

_ the ann mcement in thes et +a00 - th indiffer- Forrest was also “ received with deafening cheers, 

at the Pontifical eoverne,, nornale di Roma,’ and the crowd followed, cheering, until the lady 
the chief ge eovernment has arranged for and her escort reached the Irving House, where | 


ects U he “te (yy : . ° 
of the Eternal City being lighted | she at present resides. 





canonization of Father Stephen Bellesini ; another | 


might have been despatched by the usual course of | 
| 603,000 dueats, or upwards of 32,0002. English. 


| to the new Professor. The election is to take place 


The Sultan has intimated his | 


a eeseeensesneneeneent 


Prince Metternich’s library, which for many 
years had rooms allotted to it in the imperial 
chancellary at Vienna, has of late been removed 
to a house on the Rennweg. This circumstance 
has served to direct public attention to this very 
valuable collection of books, which in the first 
instance was taken by the Prince from the Abbey 
of Ochsenhausen, The number of volumes is 
24,000, and among them are 406 volumes which 
were turned off by the first presses after the 
invention of the art of printing. 

At Cambridge, the Smith's Prizemen (the two 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, most proficient 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy) are Tait 
and Steele, the Senior Wrangler and the Second 
Wrangler. Tait is one of the few Scotch Senior 
Wranglers. He was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, under Archdeacon Williams, the late 
rector, and more especially under Dr. Gloag, the 
mathematical master of that Institution. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that our 
French neighbours very frequently give female 
Christian names to men. Ina recent number of 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ we read of the promotion of a brave 
lieutenant in the navy, who rejoices in the feminine 
appellations of Anne Elizabeth Theresa, Think of 
a comrade on board ship calling out to ‘ Annie’ or 
‘ Bessy,’ and of the said Annie or Bessy presenting 
himself with a huge beard and a brace of pistols! 

Austria, as well as Russia, California, and 
Australia, is increasing her production of gold. 
Last year the quantity obtained exceeded in value 


More than half of it was found in the auriferous 
sands of Transylvania; the rest in the mines of 
Hungary, Austria, and Moravia, In the mines of 
Weisskirech, in Moravia, one pure lump, of the 
value of nearly 50/., was discovered. 

The Dutch and Flemings seem well disposed to 
encourage their national literature, if we may judge 


| from the prizes which their numerous literary 


| societies are continually offering for the best works 


i; on give n subjects. 


| statistics and 


This week we notice that the 
literary society, ‘The Voor Tael en Vaderland,’ of 
the little town of Deynse, promises the munificent 
sum of 12/., or a gold medal of that value, to the 
300 pages illustrative of 
Flemish manners. 

The Prussian system of national education is 
known to be the most complete, and perhaps the 
best in the world. The profound interest which 
the government takes in education may be judged 


from the fact that it devotes not fewer than 
72,0007. English money annually to the six 


universities of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Koenigsberg, 


Halle, and Griefswalden, though some of them 
possess estates and private property yielding from 
40001. to 10,0007, 

Belgian journals announce the death of a M. 
Smits—a literary star of some magnitude in Bel- 
gium, but of ‘pale and ineffectual fire’ in the 
European firmament. He was a great compiler of 
a poet: two vocations rather dis- 
similar. He wrote three tragedies, called Marie 
de Bourgogne, Jeanne de Flandre, Elfrida, ou la 
Vengeance, which were applauded by his country- 
men; also several poems on different subjects, and 
especially on the rising of the Spaniards and Greeks 
for liberty. 

The ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ by Lord Cockburn, is 
to appear at the beginning of March. An Ameri- 
can edition is in the press, and is announced to 
appear soon after Black’s Edinburgh issue, by 
Ticknor and Co., of Boston, the publishers of Long- 
fellow’s Poems. 

Elihu Burritt is to address a public meeting at 
Edinburgh, over which the Lord Provost will preside, 
on the Ocean Penny Postage. 

‘Ihe town council of St. Andrew's have resolved 
to present the Duke of Argyll with the freedom of 
the Borough, on his installation as Chancellor of 
the University. 

Mr. Deighton, the Plumian Professor of Astro- 
course of practical lectures, 


nomy, announces a 
> a | 
8th of March, at the Cam- 


commencing on the 
bridge Observatory. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Astatic.—Jan. 24th.—The members met on this 
occasion in the evening, in accordance with the 
wishes of a large number of their body, who were 
of opinion that occasional evening meetings would 
be more convenient to many of them, and that a 
less formal and scientific character might be given 
to such assemblies than is suited to the usual 
morning meetings of the Society. It is intended 


that six such meetings should be held during the | 


present year, and that every member have the 
privilege of introducing a friend (a lady or gentle- 
man) on the occasion, It was thought that by 
this means the results of the researches of Oriental 
scholars might be more popularly illustrated, and 
that to a body less exclusively devoted to the 
objects contemplated by the Society. A general 


view could be given of many subjects which might | 


be more scientifically and completely investigated 
and detailed at ordinary meetings, and in the pub- 
lications of the Society, without in any way detract- 
ing from the usefulness and interest of the latter. 


In this, the first meeting, the address, inaugurating | 


the course of evening lectures, was delivered by 
Professor H. H. Wilson, the Director of the Society, 


parta of the world, more especially in connexion 
with the objects of the Society. After a careful 
review of the general objects and results of Oriental 
studies, the Director entered into some detail of 
the recent labours of investigators in different paths 
of research. Those of Rawlinson, in completing 
the first successful essays of Cir tefend, Bur- 
nouf, and Laasens, in deciphering the cuneiform 


Persian inscriptions, were anterior to the limit of 
time to which his survey was directed: but the | 


critical inquiries of Hincks, Holzmann, and ¢ Jppert, 
relative to those inscriptions, some of which were 
yet in progress, and their connexion with the still 
more interesting Assyrian monuments, now in 
course of publication by the Society, naturally 
brought them within the survey: and a general 
view was given of the results attained, together 
with their relation to the history of the Jewish 
monarchy, as detailed in the Bible. The Pro- 
fessor then gave a résumé of the publications in 
relation to the Zend and Pehlevi languages, which 
have principally issued from the presses of Denmark 
and Germany, to the labours of scholars on the 
modern language of Persia, and to the various 
recent works relating to Arabic, Turkish, and 
Armenian literature, of which by far the larver 
portion have resulted from the labours of continental 
scholars—in England these languages having been 
treated with comparative indifference and neglect 
The publication of the Vedas, under the patron: 
of the East India Company, forms an epoch in t 
history, not only of the re ligion of India, but of tl 
whole ancient world. The other d partments of 
Sanskrit literature were noticed as having been 
less cultivated ; but an interesting series of works, 
consisting of translations from that la: 


languace into 


~~ 


ancient Greek, was referred to, as having br 
the two most perfect forme of 


e 


trovheé 
, ta th 


. . 
Spee ii ‘mes, trier } y 


alliance. The labours of Indian archwologists wer 
next passed in review; among which tl se of 
Cunningham and Maisey on the Bhilsa topes. and 
of Captain Gill on the cave te mples, were ¢ 4 lly 
noticed, and accurate c pies, made by cx mpetent 
persons, of the paintings and inseripti ms ‘in 
similar structures were, in the opinion of the 
lecturer, very desirable and important. Several 


works issued from the press of India were noticed, 
among which the completion of Raja Radha Kant 
Deb's voluminous Sanskrit lexicon was announced 

and the cheap series of standard works published 
under the patronage of Government in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Indica’ was referred to, as affording valuabl 
aid to the student at a cheap rate 2 
had prevailed among the native 3, 
than 110 distinct works, from the } thogray 
presses of Agra, Delhi, and other places, had heen 
received in England in little more than a twelv: 

month. The ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago 


was referred to as full of valuable information, and 


Great activity 


Ami no less 





| studious habits and inquiring minds will find much 
i = > 
/ to reward research, much to gratify taste, much 


| the chair. Presents of books having been announced, 
who gave a survey of the labours of Oriental | 


scholars, during the last year or two, in various | 




















some other publications relating to that portion of 
Asia were noticed. Nothing of importance relating 
to Chinese literature had been lately published in 
England, for although we possess some eminent 
Chinese scholars, the language of China had always 
been more assiduously cultivated in France, where 
much was still doing. The lecturer then made 
some closing remarks upon the general neglect of 
Oriental literature in England, the great interest 
and importance of it being scarcely at all known, 
and concluded with the assurance that men of 


to interest, much to enlighten, in the languages 
and literature of the East. It was understood that 
the address of the Professor would shortly be 
printed in a convenient form, adapted as well to 
general readers as to those who are peculiarly 
interested in Oriental archeology and literature. 
The next evening meeting was announced for the 
21st February, when Professor Royle will deliver 
a lecture on the Natural Products of India. The 
Hon. Percy Smythe was elected into the Society. 





Antiquaries.—Feb. 5th.—Mr. Collier, V.P., in 


a report was read from the committee appointed 
to inspect the mummied body of an ecclesiastic 
found recently in the crypt of Saint Stephen's 
Chapel at Westminster. This included a detailed 
account of the mode in which the body had been 
embalmed. It was enveloped in layers of waxed 
cloth, and not in bandages, as the mummies of 
ancient Egypt. The body was that of an aged | 
man. It had been deposited in a cavity in the 
wall, which does not appear to have been its original 
resting-place, and both the fore-arms had been 
abstracted at some earlier period. With those had 
doubtless been taken the gloves, ring, and other 
insignia usually found with such interments. Mr. 
Edward Hawkins, of the British Museum, rose to 
complain of the manner in which the investigation 
had been conducted. He thought such examina- 
tions were likely to do injury to the cause of arche- 
ology. Mr. Pettigrew, who, with his son Dr. Pet- 
tigrew, had uncovered the body, in reply, protested | 
against such objections; he thought the inquiry 
warranted by precedent. The body of King Charles 
the First had been subjected to scrutiny of the 
same nature, in the presence of George the Fourth, 
when Prince Regent, and the supposed remains of 
Saint Cuthbert, at Durham, a few vears since, 
were considered deserving of the investigation of 
antiquaries. In this opinion a large majority of 
the fellows of the Society concurred. A draw- | 
ing of the pastoral staff was exhibited to the | 
meeting, the original having been presented by | 
Lord Seymour to the British Museum. The con- | 
clusion of Mr. Birch’s ‘Memoir on a Tablet of 
Rameses the Second’ was then read. This portion 
embraced a translation of a tablet at Turin, hitherto 
supposed to be a plan of the Tomb of Sethos t 
First, but which in reality was a map of the gold 
mines of Ethiopia, which formed the subject of tl 


communication, 
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\ ARCH EOLOGICALINSTITUTE,— Fe. 6th, — Octavius 
rera rr are » : + M4 ’ e ° 
M rgan, Esq., M.P., in the chair. Mr. Greville 
Chester gave an account of the discovery of cur 


‘ou 
relics of ancient warfare, in Blenheim Park pers 
presented drawings of the more remarkable speci- 
mens comprising several pheuns the ‘broadarow’ 
ation. He sent also a drawing 
of a singular painting on panel, of the fifteenth 
century, representing the crucifixion of Saint Wil- 
orwich, in the year 1137. 


. 

liam by the Jews of N 
A chapel and shrine, much resorted to by pilgrir 

: “ ; » liv lis, 

existed on the heights near that city, and the sit 


ons oie ive | 
HAV Stili Lied sceT 
n ny sti & dij serned Mr. Scharf related the 
details obse rved by him during the recent examina- | 
tion of th i _ > 

} > 


e mummy found j 
minster, and he laid before 
. ee ee a : } : 
( CGrawings which he had Mace exhibiting tl 
b . Milo ie 
state of the remains. their ; ition } ead 
emains, their position in 
rudely formed in the east wall. the 
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i@ Society the ser 


a cavity 


+ aspect of the 
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countenance, of w 
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preserved, and the form of th * 


| 


he crozier, which la 


the British Museum. 
appeared. 


the ‘ Provinciale.’ 


duced by Rickman. 


exhibited a facsimile. 
large dimensions, 


to have been worn by a female. 


museum, 


by Mr. Traherne and Mr. Stokes. 


gent, of Winchester. 





STATISTICAL. — Jan. 19th. — Lieut.-Col. rit 
Mr. Fletcher read 4 pe 
communicated by John Crawford, Esq., ‘o 


fe 


in the chair. 


Statistics of Coffee.’ Coffee (the Coffe a Ard 


_ botanists) is a native of Abyssinia, where * 
| found both in its wild and cultivated stat,” 
was brought from thence to Arabia in compare” 
very recent times (1450), and was not know" 


the Arabs, therefore, for more than eight _ 
years after the time of Mahomed, and W®" 


tot 
ix 


duced only between forty and fifty years 
the discovery of America. 


o 


| spread of coffee, the paper gave the follow 
° ‘ =, : pues 
bable estimate of the quantity of coffee Pp 
‘i i - me . 
| in every part of the world at the present ™ 


Ibs. 
a as lo eae 176, 
Te eo a 124,0M% 
The Philippines ...............0++ 3,00"; 
OS Serre 1, 
ene sa 
Cuba and Porto Rico...........---- ou, ne 
Laguira and Porto Cabello ...... 99% 
British West Indies ......... ascs 
French and Dutch West Indies... 2,008 


[Feb, } 
=———. | 
over the left shoulder. The staff is of deq.. 
carved crook of oak. This relic is now dens, 
in the room appropriated to British antiquitie oe 
The episcopal ring had " 
It appears satisfactorily ascertais, 
that the remains, the discovery of which had |: 
excited so much interest, were those of Wy 
Linwood, Bishop of St. David's, Keeper of f 
Privy Seal, and chiefly known as the compile. 
He died in 1446, and » 
buried in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. The Re 
J. L. Petit sent drawings and an account of aye 
picturesque and uncommon structure near Row 
—a medieval dovecot, elegantly decorated y; 
moulded and coloured ornaments of terrae 
Mr. Freeman read a ‘ Memoir on the Churd: 
Whitchurch, near Bristol,’ and offered some rema 
on the recent introduction of certain changs: 
architectural nomenclature since the system int 
Mr. Nesbitt described sm 
striking works of monumental art, which had lax 
come under his observation at Bamberg and Cres 
especially the tomb of Otho, Bishop of Bamber 
who died in 1192, and of whose effigy Mr. Ned: 
It is an engraved slat 
. Mr. Ffoulkes produced a curs 
relic found in Caernarvonshire, an ancient sav 
supposed to be of the time of Henry VI, 2 
He offer: 
some remarks on the fashions of medieval tine 
and the skill of the ‘ gentle craft,’ as shown byt 
example, and the remarkable series found at: 
Royal Exchange, and now in Mr. Roach Smit 
Mr. Franks gave a detailed notice oft 
progress made in the arrangement of the var 
antiquities inthe British Museum, found in Engh 
now placed in the British rooms, and described 
acquisitions and presents added to these collect 
during the previous year, especially the Rows 
remains contributed by Dr. Ormerod, Mr. Pu 
and Mr. Long; the Saxon relics from Wilbrabe 
given by Mr. Deck; and antiquities from War 
Amongst ® 
curiosities exhibited to the meeting, were Bre 
urns, with numerous Roman and Saxon orname 
from Mr. Whincopp’s collection ; painted gi 
| from Oxfordshire, brought by Mr. Falkener;4*" 
tankard, elaborately decorated, exhibited by X 
| Caton; a rich casket of chased steel, by Mr. be 
| hard Smith; an enamelled ornament of gold, i 
|the Poniatowski cabinet; and representations 
| some ancient mural paintings, of bold design, 10° 
in East Willow Church, Hants, shown by Mr.® 


In about a centur; 
use spread to Egypt and other parts of the - : 
| empire, and from thence found its way to om 
| A Turkey merchant, of the name of Ev! 
brought the first bag of coffee to England, es 
| Greek servant made the first dish of Englis2 
in 1652 (under the Commonwealth). After 
| upon many interesting details of the gTo¥"’ - 
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5,000,000 


Malabar and Mysore ..... soessee 

St. Domingo ........eeeeeeeeee cere 35,000,000 

Ceylon ......-.cceccecsereeccecceceers . 40,000,000 
VION ..ccccrceseeseccsesescseces : 

RL, ccc cnnvundacsscnusesoaueseuse 5,000,000 

UNE . vcccsesrsunonevnronvns 9,000,000 


Showing a total of 476,000,000lbs., which, esti- 
mated in Europe at 50s. per ecwt., would ex- 
ceed the value of 10,000,000/., and, supposing 
30,000,000]bs. only to be subject to a duty of 
3d. per Ib., it would yield a revenue to the various 
European governments of 3,700, 0000., with a 
prime cost to the consumer of 13,700,0002., while 
the additional expense of transport, and wholesale 
and retail profits, would raise the actual price 
paid by the consumer to 20,000,0002. per annum, 
The whole 476,000,000Ibs., if exported by sea, 
would require for its conveyance 214,289 tons of 
shipping, exclusive of transhipment, which is very 
frequent, and the freight at 2/. 10s. per ton would 
amount to more than 530,000/. Some very in- 
teresting details were then given of the relative 
quantities of coffee cousumed in different countries, 
if which our own consumption was shown to be 


ol 
(1850) 31,226, 840lbs., or 1°13lbs. per head of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, and as 
compared with that of tea to be less than one half, 
while in America the quantity of coffee consumed 
was four times that of tea; and the paper concluded 
by estimating the actual amount paid by the con- 
sumer in this country to be 12,000,000/. for tea, 
3,000,000/. for coffee, and 10,000, 0002. for tobacco, 
and argued that chicory is not a substitute for 
coffee, and used only to dilute and cheapen it. Its 
effect, by bringing coffee within the reach of a wider 
class of consumers, would tend rather to enhance 
than diminish the consumption of coffee, in proof 
of which the consumption of coffee among the con- 
tinental nations who use chicory largely, and where 
there has been no decrease, but an increase, while 
our own has fallen, was adduced. The preference 
ziven to tea, and its greater economy in use, it 
argued, are the causes of the decline in the con- 
sumption of coffee in England. Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Sykes read a paper ‘On the Taxation and Revenue 
of the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Maine,’ in 
continuation of a former paper by him on the 
General Statistics of that City, read before the 

eting of the British Association at York, in 
Is44, and published by him in the seventh volume 
i the ‘Journal of the Statistical Society,’ from 
which the subject of the present paper was omitted, 


the absence of authentic data, the budget being 
only accessible to the public since 1848. The fol- 
wing results were given in detail in the paper :— 
1545. 1846. 1847. 
ee Fl. Fl. Fl. 
l Revenue...... 1,872,743 1,850,977 1,908,726 


Le inges, 


including ) ups 
king Fund f 413,160 


Total.... 


1,415,277 


1,417,095 


159,588 


$35,700 


491,631 


hi 1 Was to be applied in part to paying off the 
lai portion of the city debt, and in part as a 
to provide for extraordinary expenses. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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ees e Chemistry of 
’ ,3 p.m, 

a cere, S p.m. Mr. C. May, Account 
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Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
School of Mines.—( Mechanics, 11 a.m.) —(Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)—( Mineralogy, 3 p.m.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, on 
the Physical Principles of the Steam Engine.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 83 p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 1la.m.)—( Natural 
History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 
Asiatic, 84 p.m. --(Dr. Royle on the Raw Products 
of India.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Brande, on 
some of the Arts connected with Organic 
Chemistry.) 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
THE language of congratulation is always the most 
agreeable that can be offered by a reviewer to the 
public ; and, consequently, it is with much pleasure 
that we are enabled to employ it sincerely, after a 
visit to this year’s Exhibition at the British In- 
stitution. 


unsparing strictures of critics have tended to im- 
prove its quality, or, possibly, a fortuitous assem- 
blage of successful works may be the solitary cause ; 
but, whatever it be, the effect is indisputable, that 
the Exhibition has recovered from its deterioration, 
its failing character is retrieved, and a very pleas- 
ing display of pictures is the result. Not that an 
unusual assemblage of great and familiar names is 


Either the disappointments of last year | 
have given an impulse to productive talent, or the | 











| the most eareful detail in all the parts. 


stone looks ready for the geologist in hardness and 
stability ; whilst the pool of water, and the dew- 
drops on the heath, are no less illusive. The gran- 
deur of the mountain mist adds to the sublime 
effect ; but with all its striking merits, its boldness, 
novelty, and marvellous finish, it is deficient in the 
quality—perhaps a minor one—of pleasing ; and 
we feel conscious of a want of calmness, perhaps of 
an exaggeration, which we may venture to say 
never consorts with the majestic solitudes of nature. 


| This picture, nevertheless, deserves the fullest study 
| for its great display of mastery over all the moving 


powers of the art. 
Taken as a specimen of manipulation, and that 


} not of mere painting, but of laborious and success- 


ful study, perhaps no picture in the room deserves 
more notice than the view of Genoa from the East 
Rampart (1), by J. Holland. As a specimen of 
cool colour, this landscape is a work of remarkable 
merit. The large group of houses in front is most 
carefully painted with the most delicate feeling of 
tint ; the rippling sea, which, notwithstanding the 
temptation to produce effect, does not break upon 
the rocks ; the vapour rising, as we presume, after 
rain; the white town, the green streaks of olive 
gardens, and blue hills beyond, are all given with 
the most faithful adherence to fact and truth, and 
We per- 


' ceive here none of that sketchiness which has some- 
times appeared in this artist’s works, and is visible 


to be met with, or that any one work of transcend- | 


ant merit asserts its excellence instantaneously, 
but the progress of art has kept pace with public 


anticipation, and the eye and mind, though not | 


powerfully dazzled, are fully and agreeably enter- 
tained. It is no exception to the general rule, 
that landscape predominates, both in quantity as 
well as in relative quality ; and though pictures of 
the human subject are not wanting, and some few 
of them of the first class, yet their superiority is not 
so marked, nor their rank so proportionately high, 
as the productions of that school of nature, pro- 
perly so called, which is the main characteristic of 
English painting at the present day. It in 
pictures of manners and social life that the chief 
deficiency is perceptible ; for those specimens of a 
good class which do occur are rarely illustrative of 
home scenes ; and we are compelled to add, that 


is 


| there are others of an inferior order, which do not 


honour the walls of the Exhibition at all, respect- 
able though they may be in execution and every 
minor detail. We allude to those representations 
of every-day incidents, where the vulgarity is un- 
redeemed, and the low-life unaccompanied by any 
free, generous, or characteristic traits of humanity 
whatever. It is vain to excuse such subjects under 
the shelter of great names—as Rembrandt, Teniers, 
Ostade—-the cases are not parallel, nor are the 
results in any way similar; and if it be urged that 
such pictures are in demand, we can only still 
further reprobate the taste that admires, no less than 
lament the misapplication of art that produces them. 
Leaving, however, notice of particular instances to 
a future occasion, we will only here observe, that 
this is evidently the weak point of the Exhibition ; 
and, in the absence of Mulready and T. Webster, 
the mantle of Sir David Wilkie has hitherto fallen 
upon certainly not more than one of the younger 
artists. 

Sir Edwin Landseer appears on this occasion 
with one picture, called Deer Pass (58), a painting 
of vivid and arresting power. The scene is one of 
the wildest that can be imagined—placed among 
the topmost crags of a limestone mountain in Scot- 
land, at the precise point where vegetation ends ; 
and whilst some traces of grasses and heath re- 
main, everything above, as far as the sky, is either 
grey-rock or snow-drift. The herd of deer visible, 
and, indeed, every other point of detail, is made sub- 
servient to one object—namely, the startling effect 
produced by close proximity to uncouth forms of 
primeval rock, in an vninhabitable region, ap- 


| proached with danger, and viewed with surprise 


pP.m.—/(C. B. Mansfield, Esq., | 


and awe. The nearer masses are painted with a 
boldness and freedom unsurpassed, and the result 
is almost magical as to accuracy of texture: the 





| earned for him so wide a reputation. 


to some extent in the distant figures given in the 
Piazzi Siqnori, Verona (460), which is nevertheless 
a subject full of beautiful treatment as to sky and 
colour. Still more effect has been aimed at in the 
Lagunes de Venise (215), which, though thinly 
painted, shows a freedom, facility, and knowledge 
of colour, such as promise great things, while they 
testify increasing power and success. 

A Scene in the Vale of Tempe (109), by F. Danby, 
A.R.A., exhibits those well-known characteristics 
which distinguish his works at a glance, and have 
In viewing 
the composition of this picture, we might be dis- 
posed to wish the bathing figures in the front away, 


_and to consider the interpolation of the temple from 





| 


| ness, 


Tivoli, in that impossible position on a point of 
rock, unfortunate ; but criticism yields to admira- 
tion when we pass to the glowing and beautifully 
distributed light, the mysterious distance, and the 
carefully preserved unity of subject. 

Olivia and Viola (35), by J. C. Ilook, A.R.A., 
is asmall subject of this artist ; elegant and grace- 
ful in feeling, in treatment approaching the Italian 
style, and reminding the spectator of Eastlake, 
even to the shape of the head of the sitting figure. 
In the minor details, the hands of the figures—-par- 
ticularly that resting on the seat—are inelegant ; 
but the whole is very pleasing, and of an elevated 
order of composition, 

Amongst those artists already distinguished, who 
have earned a still wider success by works appear- 
ing in the present Exhibition, must be mentioned 
the name of Mr. J. Sant. Of his two pictures, 7he 
Mother's Hope (162) is of a domestic character, 
representing, as it name denotes, a young mother 
toying with her infant of only a few weeks old. 
The boldness with which the figure of the child is 
foreshortened, as it rests on the mother’s lap, is not 
more remarkable than the ease with which the 
group is finished. There is life and spirit, grace 
and abandon about both figures, united with great 
richness of colour. The other picture, Music (503), 
is one of those creations of which we have already 
had an instance in the Astronomy of last year, in 
a line of art which Mr. Sant has struck out for 
himself, and in which he is rapidly achieving great- 
It is not too much to say that this figure, 


| apparently without effort, attains all that elevation 
_ of sentiment, and feeling of abstract beauty, which it 
_ is the peculiar province of creative geniusto awaken. 


{ 


| 
' 


By its own force it seems to rise from the level 
of the ordinary subjects around it, and to suggest 
some vague ideas of glory and beauty, which are 
the richest food of the imagination, and, for the 
passing moment, are worth every other sentiment 
that it is in the power of art to convey. Looking 
at the details, what can be more admirable than 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











the attitude, the exquisite half-open mouth, the 
delicate colour of the green robe, brilliantly har- 
monized by the fastening jewel, and the crimson 
drapery below! Only the ringlets seem defective, 
having too much the appearance of curls of thin 
wood rather than hair. This latter picture has 
already been purchased by the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

At the head of the English landscape, strictly so 
called, in the present Exhibition, must be placed 
the name of Mr. J. Linnell, one of whose large 
paintings is among its principal ornaments: A 
Boar Hunt in England—Olden Time (45). This 
picture will attract much attention, and deserves 
considerable study. An absence of those features 
which sometimes approach the verge of man- 
nerism in Mr. Linnell, may be noticed here; in- 
stead of rolling clouds and a fleecy sky, the set- 
ting sun has shot streaks of red and yellow into the 
thin and high lines of vapour which fill the space 
to the horizon ; and the source of light itself has 
disappeared behind a dense thicket of firs. Beside 
and beyond the last mentioned group, a splendid 
landscape of middle distance is stretched out, which 
constitutes the great charm and beauty of the work. 
This, with the evanescent hues of evening light 
upon it, more than the sky, or any other feature 
of the picture, distinguishes the true power and 
practised skill of the artist. In the foreground, 
the trees and the figures, even to a considerable 
depth below, are tinged with the hues of the set 
ting sun, where we cannot help noticing that, 
whilst the sun has sunk to the spectator, it seems 


impossible that lower objects should be illuminated | 


by his rays. The near light also would seem to 





both as a composition and in colour. The treat- 
ment of the rocks and water in the foreground, 
and the side bit of distance, are all in his best 
manner. ; 

Amongst the sea pieces, which are numerous, 
and generally superior, no one deserves earlier 
notice than the scene in Holland, Schereling Shore, 
Low Water (90), by Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. 
Long personal study of the peculiar subject, ac- 
quaintance with the foreign masters In the style, 
careful thought, and accurate finish, have con- 
tributed to the construction of this painting, which 
rivals the old pictures of the Dutch shore in almost 
all their points of excellence. Whilst the figures 
do not, perhaps, convey by broad suggestive 
touches the same decided impressions which may 
be gathered from some of the Dutch handling, the 


present is by no means inferior to those works in 
| true colour or picturesque effect. Some difficulties 


and ingenuities of treatment are also exhibited in 
the nets hanging out to dry, &c. <A greater idea 
of perfection is, perhaps, conveyed by this study 
than by any other in the collection, 

Having alluded to some of the low-class works 
of genre which the Exhibition displays, we are 


| happy to point out one of those which redeem the 
| order in a distinguished manner, and which com- 
; ° ° ° e 

| bires truth with beauty to an extent which raises 


it far beyond hostile criticism—namely, The Love 
Letter (4), by T. Goodall, A more winning and 
charming scene it is difficult to imagine. <As to 


| painting, the various surfaces, from the postman’s 


i 


proceed from a different quarter than the apparent | 


place of sunset. 


in thick masses in England in the Olden Time, 
whenever that period might have been; but setting 
aside these unimportant considerations, this paint- 
ing presents many new and important features, 
though we cannot consider it an absolute master- 
piece either of composition or effect. 


It may be further considered a | 
trifling objection that firs certainly did not grow | 


Of Mr. T. Creswick, R.A., it is only necessary 
to say, that he is equal to himselfin The Road by | 


the River Side (9), to put forth a claim for universal 
admiration. Always faithful, clear, simple, yet 


beautiful in arrangement, his pictures are identified | 


with English scenery, and convey a pleasure which 
can only be referred to the mind of the artist speak 
ing through his works, in unconscious admiration 
of the scenes he portrays. In the present view 
may be particularly noticed, the apparently care- 
leas yet studied accuracy of the seams of stratified 
rock, worn in places by water, besides the contrast 
of light and dark foliage, and the deep-coloured 
rock y foreground, which are among his usual effects. 
The larger work, The DProver's Halt (146), is also a 
grand landscape, and is conspicuous by its bright 
light and beautiful distance, The figures 
veture have been inserted by Mr. Ausdell, 
bis usual care and skill. 

Two pictures by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.. A 
Monk of the Order of St. Francis (151), and St 
Ursula (50), seem intended as companions. The 
rapt expression of the former is finely oonveved ; 
but in the latter, the head-drees of the nun would 
seem to be such as no skill could treat with success. 
Its uncouthnesas has not the advantage of heighten 
ing by opposition the beauty or spiritual air of the 
features, and the result is unfortunately deformity, 
without the accompanying merit of force in ex- 
pression. 

Mr. T. R. Lee, R.A... again presents us with one 
of his leafy scenes, The River Teign, Devon (25): 
in this instance we incline to think too full of green 
foliage, though the forms are perfect mn elegance, 
and the masses light, though not wanting 
and thickness. The grateful introduction of the 
red jackets and caps of the fishing boys seems 
hardiy to compensate for the preponderance of th: 
cooler colour ; but the finish of the «ketch is com- 
plete, and, amongst minor excellences. the idea of 
motion in the sailing clouds is seldom better con 
veyed. Mr. Lee's other painting, 4 Highland 
Sirvan (237), we should be disposed to place higher 


in this 


with 


in depth 


jacket and boots to the feathery down of the duck- 
lings, are equally accurate and clear; the cheerful- 
ness of the green and red of the dresses is toned 
into sweetness by the tender piece of landscape 
beyond ; and the minor details, consisting of house- 
hold utensils, pigeons, and poultry, upon which 
the rustic heroine has been just bestowing her 
bounties, all contribute, in a greater or less degree, 
to heighten the sentiment of a piece, which has 
been so feelingly studied, as to rise almost into 
poetical composition. The retiring beauties of this 
subject are matched only by other works of the 
same artist, and by productions of a like nature 
from the pencil of his accomplished sister, Miss E. 
Goodall. 

We must not conclude our first account of the 
Exhibition without noticing one of its most extra- 
ordinary features, in the shape of a painting from 
the familiar and ever welcome hand of George 
Cruikshank— Tam O'Shanter (421). All deserip- 
tion, short of a transcript of the Ingoldsby legend 
of the Temptations of St. Anthony, would be utterly 
thrown away in attempting to describe this scene 
of diahblerie. Suffice it to say, the warlocks and 
witches, the coffins and candles, the tomahawks 
and scimitars, the music-maker himself, “black. 
grim, and large,” are all there: with legions of 
lesser imps, who stream up in the flames, swarm 
on the raft rs, and wing the murky air, according 
to the well known habits of those fragmentary im- 
personations of evil. Con) , 
will, the reader's fancy. 











In its wildest flights, will 
and hurry, the tumult and 
and mirth of this 


be outdone by the rush 
storm, the 
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| spotty and sprinkled. 


ita | in colour and more vigorous. 
jure up what visions he | 


ravel the other, was much pleasure or benefit gy: 
cipated. With the life of the artist, it seen, 
probable that both these conditions of feeling 
exaggerated admiration and public indiffereng 
will pass away; and death, which solves go py 
mysteries, and corrects so many errors of judgme 
in the productions of genius, will prepare the ty 
for a final estimate of the works of Turner, whi 
the world has yet to make, and_ posterity ; 
ratify. Accordingly, as might have been jp, 
dicted, mementos of him, and engravings a& 
his works, are appearing in various directigg 
and amongst the most important of the late 
published only a month before his decease, » 
the two we are now about to mention. They» 
published by Messrs. Gambart, and _ repre: 
two of those pieces of sea scenery which : 
was the artist’s peculiar province to study a 
represent. One, entitled Dover, is engraved } 
Mr. J. T. Willmore, A.R.A.; the other, Hasting 
by Mr. R. Wallis. In the former a range of cli 
forms the background, crowned with the cas. 
and its outworks; all the latter most minutely a 
studiously drawn, the hills fading away on thel¢ 
under the veil of a heavy cloud, which, acon 
panied by a sharp gust of wind and rising s 
seems about to descend. Below, on the left, 2 
waves are breaking over the jetty; and the for 
ground is occupied by a varied scene,—a steam 
full of passengers, making for the harbour, a ty 
bearing out, and close at hand a two-masted bat 
one of the sails of which, having been slight 
lowered, is again being made fast. The actiny 
and reality of the near scene, and the ride of & 
boat on the water, are most striking. In the cm 
panion view of Hastings, the sea is rough but 0 
stormy; the wind would appear to be blowing« 
the shore. The town of Hastings is also most e 
borately and extensively drawn, and the scene ® 
front again full of interest. A fishing-boat, 
denly put about in a gust of wind, which has blo 
out the jib of a neighbouring vessel, has caus! 
wave to curl over in the channel of her wake, # 
the crest is represented as just falling. Nothix 
can be more speakingly active and immediate; & 
the effect of the breaking wave at first sight } 
perhaps not agreeable. Were we to venture! 
compare the merits of these first-class eng™ 
ings, we must yield the preference to Mr. Wal 
in the treatment of the water, which, ™ ™ 
execution of the rising wave in front (in Ts 
ner’s manner, yet quite natural), is eminen! 
successful ; that of Mr. Willmore, though  ™ 
some beautiful floating tints on the surface, 8! 
~ On the other hand, rs 
treatment of the rain-cloud by the latter, 2 © 
Dover, is in excellent tone with the rest of the®! 
and picture—a result which has not been 80 * 
obtained in the left part of the Hastings. ™ 
latter will, perhaps, be considered the more ee 
and refined engraving, whilst the former 18 Geey* 
It is needless w® 


that, in minor details, the drawing is ex 


| everywhere ; and in estimating the depth o = 
os : . . somnais 
| it should be borne in mind that the origina 


in water-colours. The prints are sold i ag 
and, coming from the hands of such emine® 
gravers, so long habituated to Turner's expr™ 
better representations than these of his pe¥* 


\ = oan this immediate style can scarcely be met W™ 
M. W. Turner, would | i ; 


ns Hae * 


A line engraving of some pretensio 
peared lately, entitled Jtaliene rink am Brum , 
‘The Italian Girl at the Well,’ engraved ® 
Weber, aftera painting by De Keyser, and pe, 
at Mannheim. In composition this subject * 
nobly treated, displaying a study of ancient B®" 
together with every modern refinement. **” 
in the face, and one of the accessories—the yr 
vessel, it might be taken fora pr duction % 
ing 3° 
lassitude, the nobleness of conscious solitude © 
The engr”* 


& 


French school. The expression, combin 
Sweetness, is highly attractive. nt 
which is in line of t) and of a 
which is in line of the purest kind, and 
if not first-rate merit, is particularly °°." 
management of the flesh and the refi cted at 
the shadow of the cheek. js care 
7 ; . | } . = 7 at 
finished in all the details up to a uniorm © 
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Amongst the late publications of Messrs. Graves, 
js a figure extracted from Sir Edwin Landseer’s 

icture, The Whisky Still, which is now called 
Rustic Beauty, engraved by W. H. Simmons, in 
mezzotinto. The subject is a young girl, leaning 
against the large vessel in which water is collected 
from a mountain stream, with a dog at her feet ; 
both are looking intently forward, in a side direc- 
tion, and around are a variety of suitable objects. 
The whole subject is pretty, but incomplete ; and a 
greater mastery over texture is yet to be desired at 
the hands of this engraver. 

Two portraits, also of recent publication, deserve 
attention. One, of the Right Hon. Henry Goul- 
burn, M.P., drawn by George Richmond, and 
engraved by R. A, Artlett, in which the shape of 
the upper part of the countenance, hair, forehead, 
and even the ‘trick’ of the neckcloth, are faith- 
fully and truly portrayed ; the other, a head of 
greater idealism, and of artistic effect in composi- 
tion as well as of strikingly handsome outline, 
being a portrait of the late Lord William Beresford, 
drawn by R. Thorburn, A.R.A., and engraved, 
with much delicacy, by W. J. Goward. 





At a general assembly of Academicians, on 
Tuesday, Mr. W. Calder Marshall was elected an 
R.A. in the room of the late William Wyon; Mr. 
Richard Partridge was elected Professor of Ana- 
tomy, in place of Mr. Joseph Henry Green, re- 
signed; and Mr. John Prescott Knight was elected 
Professor of Perspective. This office the late Mr. J. 
M. W. Turner nominally held for many years, and 
some displeasure was manifested on occasions at 
his tenacity in holding the appointment for so long 
a period without performing the duties of it. 





French artists are now hard at work in making 
up for lost time, in order not to be too late for the 
Exhibition, which, as announced in our last, is to 
commence on the Ist April, at the Palais Royal— 
and to which works are to be sent not later than 
the lst March. There is, it seems, some grumbling 
about the new clause introduced into the regula- 
tons, to the effect that no artist shall be allowed to 





| her. 














exhibit more than three works. It is, it must be 
confessed, rather hard on the authors of works of 
small dimensions, such as miniatures, lithographs, 
engravings, &c.; but as regards paintings and 
sculpture, we confess that it seems to us only 
reasonable. The objection, that it is better to have 
six works by a first-rate artist than two sets of 
three by second-raters, does not hold good ; for the 
object of the Exhibition is not to exalt those whose 
reputation is made, but to afford a ‘place in the 
sua’ to struggling merit, and to establish a school 
of comparison. 
: on to our own countrymen, we again strongly 
ccommend them to exhibit at Paris. The only 
a to which they will be subjected, will be | 
bin a — to that city, and, if not sold, 
rifle gaat back again: and that will be a mere 
baglish ee teailagss of the Paris Exhibition to 
fold —wie gto ee are great and mani- 
Continent, the shdakie o = aig oe 
iceman cette able bar teciyg | o much valuable 
Se eee he proo that, like Belgians, Ger- 
» “Americans, and Italians, they have no reason 


to shrink . . ; 
heaks ink from a comparison with their French 
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Cte ne third and last BEETHOVEN | 

numerously At. ieee evening, was far more | 

C508; net eal nded than either of the preceding | 

room, bet rs BP ay the rooms filled to standing- | 

pied. The or-ways and passages were occu- 


P P. Sonate qemme_ comprised Sonata, Op. 20, 
Sonate Op as “ ”, No. 1, P F and violoncello : 
* 99, P F; and Sonatina. Op. 79, PF; 


With three , 
ee songs by Spohr, W. S. Bennett, and 


. eth Ove rrr ° 
— ey Ra vocalists were Mrs. ©. S. Wallack 
Giees 5) axter. Those who are familiar with 


Matchless é ° 
One “ee will appreciate the selec- 
rons. & greater variety of style or | 
«arcely have been chosen ; and | 


* 
on 
wy. 


| comprehensive to allow of the lecture being other 


| it was interesting enough, and, as far as it went, 
instructive to most of those who heard it. 


_delssohn, which she sang in a style indicative of 
| great musical intelligence and expression. 


and Mrs. Sims Reeves the Lucy. 
| so often appeared in the part, that there is little | 
left for us to notice, except that he was as successful 


if the test was a severe one to the powers of Mr. 
Aguilar, it was nobly surmounted. We assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that his entire per- 
formance on that evening sufficed to stamp him 
one of the finest players of Beethoven’s music 
extant. There is a deep intellectuality, as well as 


an intensity of feeling, about his playing that make | 
| doubt if it ever will be. 


him thoroughly at home in the music of that great 
master—so rich in both. Execution is, in Mr. 
Aguilar’s hands, but a means to an end, the deve- 
lopement of the ideas of the composer. The great 
charm of his playing lies in his entire absorption 
in his subject, to the utter discarding of all dis- 
play; in the unaffected forgetfulness of himself. 
His performance throughout the evening was so 
equal, that it is scarcely possible to say where he 
excelled most, or was most successful. But we are 
inclined to select Op. 90, for the contrast afforded 
by the wild and picturesque character of the 
allegro to the exquisite gracefulness of the alle- 
gretto which succeeds it. Both were beautifully 
given. Again, in Op. 5, nothing could be finer or 
more perfect than the concertante with the violon- 
cello. Herr liitgen, who performed upon the 
Jatter instrument, is a bold uncompromising player, 
his stop firm and true, his ear sensitive, his bow- 
ing free: his tone is wanting in clearness and re- 
finement. We are disposed to attribute somewhat 
of this to the instrument on which he played ; his 
school is very good. His playing altogether pro- 
duced a marked sensation. Of the vocalists, we 
do not scruple to assign the palm to Miss L. 
Baxter, who has a rich full mezzo-soprano, which 
she delivers excellently; her enunciation, too, is 
very distinct. She appears to have been well 
taught, and to feel what she sings. She was much 
applauded. Mrs. C. S. Wallack’s voice is very 
harsh when forced, and she has an affectation of 
manner which does not sit at all becomingly upon 
Her singing is, nevertheless, that of an 
artiste of considerable knowledge and experience, 
very desirous of effect. We unaffectedly regret the 
termination of these concerts. To hear Beethoven 
so familiarly, if we may use the term, yet so 
artistically ‘ discoursed,’ is a species of intellectual 
enjoyment not of every day’s attainment. The 
well-filled rooms, the hushed attention with which, 
during its performance, each piece in succession 


Ee ~<a 


subdued as it was by his deep love for Lucy Ashton, 
never for an instant lost its high and lofty tone, or 
degenerated into languor or sentimentality. His 
Edgar has many and rare excellences. Let him 
add to it one more. Mrs. Sims Reeves both sang 
and acted better than we had anticipated. It isa 
pity that her intonation is not more true; we 
It is a defect too dependent 
on physical causes to be always surmountable at 
will. As the wife of Mr. Sims Reeves, while 
always exposed to the disadvantages of contrast, 
she will always, when singing with him, receive a 
considerable share of popular favour. We would 
not have her misled by it. Mr. Whitworth sang 
steadily and effectively as Henry Ashton. The 
principals were called for, and appeared, at the 
close. Of band and chorus we will only say both 
might have been better. If Mr. Bunn means to 
maintain any standard at all for operas, he will do 
well greatly to amend both. 

Balfe’s new opera, the music of which has been 
for some time in rehearsal, was read on Monday 
for the first time in the Green Room. Some cur- 


| tailments were suggested and adopted very readily. 


| 


| cessful of Balfe’s efforts. 


ia classical 


The singers expressed themselves in the highest 
| degree satisfied with their parts, and the general 


feeling appeared to be, that it was the most suc- 
A good deal is expected 
from it. 

On Tuesday night, M. ALEXANDER BILLET gave 
concert at St. Martin’s Hall. His 


| programine comprised compositions of the highest 
| class by Weber, Dussek, Mendelssohn, Hummel, 


was listened to, the genuine tokens of approval 
with which each separate movement was invariably | 
i 
| 


greeted at its close, must have satisfied Mr. 


and afford incontestable proof of the advancement 
of the people of this — towards a very high 
standard of musical taste and refinement. 

On Monday evening, Mrs. Alexander Gibbs, 


| beth numerous and of repute, including 


Aguilar that his catering had been appreciated ; | Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Miss Ransford, 





who, years back, our readers will remember as 
Miss Graddon, delivered a LECTURE ON SACRED 
Music at the New Beethoven Rooms. The outline 
which was given in the programme was far too 


than slight and popular in character. Of its kind, 


It was 
very fairly attended, and Mrs. Gibbs was rewarded 
for her exertions with considerable applause. She | 
illustrated her positions by examples from the | 


works of Handel, Pergolesi, Haydn, and Men- | 


Her 


but she still retains | 


voice is not what it was; 


| sufficient for all practical purposes in teaching, 
and to remind us pleasurably of the Lucy Bertrams 


and the Berthas of a bygone day. 
Mr. Bunn, with his usual activity, produced a | 

third opera on Tuesday night, The Bride of Lammer- 

Mr. Sims Reeves was, of course, the Edgar, 


moor. 
The former has 


as usual, the music being precisely of that character 
best suited to his voice and school. As the 
enamoured and impassioned Edgar, he can, and 
does, revel in the fervid sentiment which pervades 
the music of his part. Still we wish Mr. Sims 
Reeves would remember that the haughty sternness 
of Ravenswood's nature, strangely softened and | 





| out in the ensuing season. 


twenty-four. 


Steilholt, Kalkbrenner, and Chopin,  evincing 
great taste and judgment in the selection, and 
exhibiting the vast resources of his powers in 
the execution of those very different specimens of 
the art. 

The same evening, Mr. HANDEL GEAR gave a 
musical soirée at his own residence in Savile Row. 
Miss Goddard delighted the audience with Thal- 
berg’s fantasia from ‘ Mosé in Egitto.’ Miss Dolby, 
Miss Birch, and Sig. Ferrari sang several favourite 
airs greatly to the satisfaction of the hearers. 
There was not much novelty in the selection. 

A miscellaneous concert, in behalf of the Mil- 


| liners’ and Dressmakers’ Provident Institution, at 


the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday even- 
ing, was very well attended. Upwards of 900 


persons were present. The singers engaged were 
Miss 


Miss Alleyne, Miss Swift, Mr. Bodda, and others. 





Nota single novelty of any kind has been brought 
out at Paris since our last. Our letters merely 
mention that the concerts of the Conservatoire and 
the Society of Sainte Cécile appear to increase in 
popularity, and that Duprez has determined to 
have his opera Mal/adetta represented at the Opera 
National. One of the newspapers notices the début, 
at the Grand Opera, of Mdile. Forli, in the principal 
réle in St. Leon’s ballet, the Violon du Diable, and 
it says that she is pretty and well made, and, with 
practice, will become an accomplished danseuse. 

Mr. C. F. Desanges, who has been residing at 
Milan for several months past, has just completed 


| a new opera for the Scala, which will be brought 


The libretto is by a 
resident author of much celebrity there. The music 
is spoken of in very high terms. 

Brussels journals announce the sale in that city 
of the original score of Mozart's opera Idomeneo, 
which was composed by him at the early age of 
We had thought that all the manu- 
scripts of this great musician were sold by his 
family some time ago to a wealthy melomane in 
Germany. 

Herr Spohr, the aged composer, having taken a 
four weeks’ holiday, according to the stipulations of 
his contract, but neglecting to make a direct ap- 
plication, asking for special leave to go, has been 
condemned to a fine of 150 dollars. It is stated 
that this extraordinary severity is owing to the fact 
of Herr Spohr’s being considered a ‘persona ingrata’ 
among the Elector’s officials at Cassel. ; 

Flotow, the composer, Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, 
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and the King of Prussia, have co-operated towards 
the production of a grand opera, on the morals 
and manners of Henry IV. of France. Herr Flotow 
furnishes the music, Frau Birch-Pfeiffer the 
libretto, and the King of Prussia the idea. The 
work is to be published by Messrs. Bote and Bolk 
of Berlin. 

Mercadante’s Elisa e Claudio is shortly to be 
brought out by a party of royal and distinguished 
amateurs in the private theatre of the King’s 
yalace at Munich, his Royal Highness Prince Adal- 

rt supporting the principal part. 

The latest operatic novelty at Prague was The 
Two Queens, or the Meeting at Helsinger, by Hell- 
mersberger. The Flowers of the Forest, which at 
one time charmed the audience at the Adelphi, 
has been turned into an opera by the Bohemian 
composer, Kitt], who is about to produce it in the 
Prague theatre. 

Kurleander, the oldest of pianists, and no doubt 
of all musicians, died at Prague a few days ago, 
aged 100, 

Singers’ salaries are high at the Imperial Theatre 
at St. Petersburg; Grisi and Mario have each 
40001. in our money for a season of six months; 
Madame Medori, who is rapidly rising in her pro- 
fession, has 20001.; and the other principal singers, 
male and female, are paid in proportion. 

Malle. Castellan has been re-engaged as the 
prima donna at the Italian Theatre at Brussels; 
and Madame Sontag is about to appear in Eckert’s 
opera, William of Orange, at Frankfort. 

Kopinski, whose Mazurkas are great favourites 
with the public of Vienna, has just published a 
series of ‘ Mazurkas de Warsovie,’ composed on 
the substructure of Sclavonian national airs. 

Byron's Manfred, with musical accompaniments, 
by R. Schumann, is about to be produced in the 
Weimar theatre. 

Mathilda Graumann, a Frankfort singer, is 
about to commence a series of concerts at Amster- 
dam. 

We learn from Venice, that the representation 
of Verdi's new opera, /7ifelio, has been prohibited 
by the Austrian commander of that city. 





THE DRAMA. 


Tur débdt of Mr. Barry Sullivan, at the Hay- 
MARKET, in the character of //amlet, was but of 
mild promise ; and we prefer reserving a definitive 
judgment on his qualifications until his perform- 
ance in the new play of Woman's Heart shall have 
given us another opportunity of testing him. His 
Hamict was played with propriety, but without 
any striking effect. He was very quiet throughout, 
and had the negative merit of being free from 
rant; but something more than negative merit is 
required in so great a part. 
were not felicitous: that of ‘I know a hawk from 
a hernshaw,” which he turned into ‘‘I know a 
hawk from a hern—-psha!" was simply ridiculous 
(see p. 158); while in supposing that the phrase 
**kindless villain” means ‘“‘unkind villain,” he 
betrays a want of familiarity with the language of 
Shakspere. The soliloquies were weakly delivered, 

with evident care and thought, and a desire to 
do well, but without the faculty which commands 
success, Mr. Barry Sullivan has studied //amdet ; but 
he has not yet penetrated the mystery of Hamlet's 
character. Neither his voice nor countenance 
seem suited to the intensity of tragic parts; but he 
is young, careful, and may in less ambitious parts 
be found of service to the theatre. 

The hong talked-of revival of King Jah nw, at the 
PRINCES:'’S, took place on Monday. 
was unequivocal, 3 
proach it. The splendour and historical accuracy 
of the costumes, the beauty of the scenery, the 
effectiveness of the groupings, were all such as 
reflect the highest credit on the management; and 
those who remember Aing John, as produced by 
Macready, will recognise evy ry movement and dis- 
~eation which was then « highly lauded,—the 
Macready arrangement being closely followed. 
The pictures into which the characters naturally 
group themselves are delightful to the artistic eye, 


His new readings 


I ts success 





As a spectacle few revivals ap- | 


| Praises on any occasion since the d/hut of P 








while archeology is gratified by observing such 
erudition displayed, even in minutia. Mr. Kean, 
who has deserved well of the public for the taste 
and liberality of his management, will find that 
the public appreciates these efforts, and will con- 
tinue to receive with vociferous plaudits these eye- 
catching splendours of scenic luxury. We have not 
Scott’s novels issuing every three months to bring 
before our eyes the living pages of history, but en 
revanche we have Shakspere’s plays illustrated on 


the stage by all that art and erudition can effect. | 


It is in vain to rail against this appetite of the 
public eye, and call it an appetite for gew-gaws ; 
managers, who please to live, that they may live to 
please, must consult the reigning taste, and in that 
direction the taste certainly does lie. The perform- 
ance of King John, though not perhaps all that the 
critic might desire, was as good as the resources of 
the theatre admitted. Charles Kean was King 
John, and Mrs. Kean Lady Constance. Wigan 
struck out a new department for himself, and, in- 
stead of mere ‘eccentricity parts,’ ventured on the 
highest flight of Charles Kemble comedy, and ven- 
tured with complete success. 
intelligently and joyously delivered, and his whole 
bearing was surprisingly gallant and soldierly. 

Mr. Henry Farren pursues his ambitious but 
mistaken attempts at tragedy, and this week the 
O.ympic saw him personating William Tell. It 
was a better performance than his Shylock or 
Othello, but it was not a performance to tempt a 
London pit. 

Mr. Mitchell is to commence his campaign at 
the Sr. James's with the charming Dejazet and 
the excellent Lafont. Frederic—the incomparable 
Fréderic, is to succeed them ; and in turn to be 
succeeded by Regnier, Nathalie, and, we suppose, 
Rachel. A more agreeable entertainment than 
that of the French plays does not exist ; and Mr. 
Mitchell has earned the support of the public by 


the handsome manner in which he has fulfilled ail | 


his programmes. 

The new play of Woman's Heart, which is to be 
produced to-night at the HAYMARKET, we hear at- 
tributed to Mr. Lovell, but have no great faith in 
the report. ' 

The amusing exhibition of MARIONETTES in- 
creases in excellence and popularity. On Monday 
an ‘infinitesimal operetta’ was produced with suc- 
cess—the personages being a fat cook, a pretty 
housemaid, a long-legged guardsman, and a poten- 
tial policeman, whom the ladies have asked fur- 
tively to supper. The party is then seriously dis- 


arranged by the sudden entrance of the gruff mas- | 
From these slender materials an | 


ter of the house. 
amusing succession of accidents and whimsical 
situations is worked out ; but the main object of 
the author has been to make his little piece serve 
as the medium for a series of sharp political and 
social hits at the current topics of the day. These 
are administered with a wholesome degree of out- 
spoken candour, and draw forth a corresponding 
amount of enthusiasm from among the audience, 
The motions of the Marionettes are now under 
better control—they walk more humanly. In the 
supper scene in the United Services, the effort 


. . . . as 
each takes his chair is really admirable, 





Dante f ' _—_ : : 

All Paris is at present ringing with the praises of 
a new drama by the son of Alexandre Dumas just 

oneohe st af ie ve} T ; 
br ught out at the Vaudeville Theatre, under the 
title of La Dame aux Camelias. This young man 
has, by romances and dramatic pr xluctions, already 
y reat hiss lf 
proved himself to be the “ worthy son of a worthy 
sire: but his new play soars far above all he has 
written, and gives real sterling promise of his attain- 








_ the dismal bed of the hospital. 


The repartees were | 











= 
and the dialogue is full of youthful verve—effectiy, 
without coarseness, and sparkling without affect, 
tion. The subject is, however, not quite moral j 
English eyes, though lax Parisians see not th 
slightest impropriety in it. It consists of tablen; 
from the life of the unfortunates called levettes 
class the like of whichis to be found nowhere ox: 
of Paris,—who, whilst ministering to vice, ke» 
up the proprieties of society ; who equal, and some. 
times even outstrip, the exquisite grace and polite 
ness of the Duchess ; and who, after enjoying every 
luxury of unbounded wealth, end their career @ 
The heroine of th: 
piece, not an imaginary person, was for some tin: 
the acknowledged queen of this singular cop. 
munity ; and was known in all Paris as La Daw 
aux Camelias, from her attachment to that peculix 
flower. Death, it seems, took her before her time: 
and her death was hastened (truth is proverbially 
stranger than fiction) by the shame and humilis 
tion she experienced on finding that a man fr 
whom she had conceived devoted love, could ni 
possibly marry her on account of her impure cv 
racter. ‘lhe introduction of a real personage, ani 
of her real adventures, have of course added cm: 
siderably to the interest of the drama; but w 
much doubt that it will bear transplanting int 
England. The manner in which the play is acted 
is very creditable to all concerned. Madame Docis, 
who has for some time been absent from Pars, 
personated to the life the new Manon Lescaut. by 
the way, it may be added, that it was not withou 
considerable difficulty that the theatrical censo 
could be persuaded to consent to the performance ¢ 
the piece. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris Feb. 12th. 
Ir may interest some of your readers to be informe 
that the publication of the magnificent work calle: 
the ‘Catacombs de Rome,’ for which the Nationa 
Assembly voted 8,000/.,. will shortly commence, 
under the direction of a commission nominated by 
the government, consisting of Messrs. Ampere 
Ingrés, Merimée, and Vitel, Members of the Ins 
tute. The work will contain exact copies of th 
architecture, mural paintings, inscriptions, figures 
symbols, sepulchres, lamps, vases, rings, mst 
ments, in a word, of everything belonging to, 
connected with, the primitive Christians, whi 
by the most diligent search, exercised during ma 
years, have been brought to light in the catacom® 
of ancient Rome. For many years no publicatet 
of such importance, or requiring such an enorme 
outlay, has appeared ; but it is to be regretted® 
whilst its contents are calculated powerfully tom 
terest every historical student, and indeed every 


. 


' . . ‘ ° . +2 & 
| Christian who cares to inquire into the history ® 


ing in time high dramatic excellence. Janinand all | 


the critics speak most highly of it ; and, in fact, we 
do not remember to have heard such a concert of 
The dramatic interest of the play is very great 
and it is evolved with all the skill of the practised 
dramatist, but without any display of that ‘ car- 
pentry-work,’ as the French call it, in which most 
playwrights indulge because it saves the trouble of 
invention. There are, too, a freshness and novelty 
the incidents, not often seen in modern dramas : 


ih 





| to allow the speeches of Count de Montalem 






| some unwholesome allusions to an accurs 


his faith, its enormous price, between 50. and 6%, 
will keep it out of the hands of all except the B® 
wealthy. r 

Although the French government has not ¥* 
ventured, like the Holy Inquisition of old, & 
clare all books necessarily heretical and dammnat® 
and to burn their authors at the stake, it ot 
firmly:convinced that the printing-press 8" 
strument of perdition, and that all who stam pre 
with ink are emissaries of the evil one. Aan 
ingly, it has not only shut up printing offices © 
the dozen, and cast authors into exile or pms” 
meditate on the enormity of thinking and writin 
but it exercises a most watchful care over the at 
that it allows to issue from the press, lest PF 


. . un 
chance it shall contain aught calculated to cores : 


the hearts, or mislead the minds of its f 
loving, and admiring subjects. teal St 
pamphlet, not a newspaper nor a periodic x 


of its censors. And to such an extent does * car 
this admirable concern for the people’s intel ee 
welfare, that it has actually this very week re 4 
and M. Guizot, on the former's recep bs 
Thursday by the Académie Frangaise, © 

printed as delivered, there being, it see™, i 


[Feb. 14. 


Nota book ~ 


, od # | 
; hot even a tradesman’s prospectus, 18 allowe : 


_ Teach the public until it has undergone the rer 
onsard., | 
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> called Liberty. To be sure, Guizot and Montalem- 


bert are not only two of the most illustrious men 
in France, but are distinguished above all others 
¢r their fervent devotedness to the cause of religion, 
the former as a Protestant, the latter asa Catholic ; 
at no doubt they are somewhat tainted by the 
fearful corruption of the times, and are no longer 
fit to counsel the people. And yet there are some 
‘I|.minded folks who go about whispering, ‘ The 
vovernment loves darkness rather than light, be- 
cause its deeds are evil.” Such an assertion, how- 
eyer—enough to make one’s hair stand on end— 
will, of course, be indignantly rejected by every 
honest and enlightened man. 

It would not be easy to describe to you the ad- 
miration which the two speeches referred to—mu- 
tilated though they be—have excited in this city. 
Both are considered perfect monuments of chastened 
eloquence and lofty thought. That of M. Guizot, 
in particular, is held to possess the simple gran- 
deur and the authoritative gravity of the best spe- 
cimens of the Grecian and Roman schools. But 
still they are very far from satisfying the literary 
body ; and that because, with the exception of the 
matter-of-course compliments to poor M. Droz, the 
predecessor of M. de Montalembert, and to his works, 
there is nothing literary in them. They are poli- 
tical orations and nothing else. Now, the Academy 
was intended by Cardinal Richelieu, its founder, 
to be a purely literary institution : it pretends it- 
self to be literary : to belong to it is the highest 
literary dignity of an official character to be at- 
tained in France; and its grand réunions were 
destined to exalt and to honour literature. But in 
spite of all this, authors are set aside that eminent 
political men may be elected, and literature is 
neglected that politics may be discussed. This 
clearly ought not to be—and it is not surprising 
that it is felt as a humiliation by the literary fra- 
ternity, and makes them angry accordingly. 

The President-Dictator intends, I hear, to bring 
out a new edition of the ‘ complete ’ works of mon 
oncle the Emperor, in the most costly style of typo- 
graphy and binding, with comments of the best 
ualified writers, and illustrations of the most dis- 
tinguished artists. The book altogether, in point 
of magnificence, is to surpass everything the nine- 
teenth century has yet produced, or may be capable 
if producing. But what are the works of old 
poieon! will be asked. Answer,—His procla- 
mations, orders of the day, military and political 
“ispatches, speeches to his soldiers, harangues in 
tI council of state, private correspondence, and 

aversations. On the strength of these it has 
a been the fashion of his admirers to give hima 
“istinguished place amongst authors . and Lamar- 
“ne has not hesitated to declare somewhere that 
ey prove him to be ‘the first writer of his cen- 


tur 


bert 


hit 
vue 
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rh f, however, such productions are to be con- 
eaes authorship, there is evidently not a states- 
cir Py: £ or tradesman, or commercial clerk, or 
-tiiclaaae individual of any kind, who is not an author 
_, and as to Lamartine’s assertion, even if we 
; 't Napoleon's title to be a homme de lettres, it 
oe a en -Byron and Scott, Chateau- 
oe ou and even Lamartine himself, are 
fit. Perhaps, however, the poet meant 
ror is the greatest writer—not for 
ut because he has inscribed his deeds 
steat page of Europe in human blood. 
“pproaching sale of Louis Philippe’s private 
ah, ntihues to excite great interest. Apart 
~ oe batural desire which people feel to possess 
rkable mer of t] onged to one of the most re- 
- wy Os the age, the collections, it seems, 
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is to be regretted that several of the editions are | 
partially destroyed, and that others bear palpable 
marks of the sack of the royal palaces by the mob 
in February, 1848. 

Several literary enterprises are talked of, but it is 
not prudent to attempt to realize them until the 
new laws which are to regulate the press shall be 
known. Amongst them is one for establishing a 
weekly journal of sound literary criticism, like the | 
Gazette. Such a periodical is much wanted,—in- 
deed, it is not creditable to French literature that 
it should have been so long without one, or, indeed, 
any other authoritative critical organ ; but I hear 
doubts expressed of its success by experienced 
authors, and on asking why, am _ told—because | 
the Parisian literary circles are split up into co- 
teries, and it would be impossible to keep a review 
long free from the influence of the one or the other 
of them, which would cause it to fall into contempt 
amongst the others ; secondly, because the French 
authors are so vain that they cannot bear to have 
the truth told of their works, and the French read- 
ing public so frivolous, that they do not care tu 
know it. 

The journals record the death of M, Lucas de 
Montigny, the adopted son of Mirabeau. On his 
death-bed that extraordinary man took him in his 
arms, and called on his friends to protect him. He 
left him all his papers and correspondence, and 
some years ago M,. Lucas compiled from them eight 
volumes of ‘Mémoires Biographiques’ of /e grand 
homme. He naturally entertained a profound 
veneration for the memory of his benefactor ; and 
it is said that he spent not less than 100,000 francs 
(4000/.) of his private fortune in buying up letters 
and documents calculated to cast a slur on it. 
These papers he of course destroyed, and it does not 
appear that he has left behind him any calculated 
to throw new light on the character or career of 
the formidable tribune. 





VARIETIES. 


International Copyright. —The Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Treasury having caused 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis to transmit, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the officers of the customs’ 
department, two orders of Her Majesty in council, 





privilege of copyright within Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, and reducing the duties on books, prints, | 
and drawings, published within the dominions of | 
France, the Commissioners of the Customs have 
caused copies of their lordships’ communication, 
together with copies of the order in council alluded 
to, to be transmitted to the collectors and con- | 
trollers, and other principal officers of the customs | 
at the several ports throughout the United King- 
dom, for their future government in the matter. — | 
The Times. 


Franklin's Birthday.—The 146th anniversary 


| of Franklin’s birthday was celebrated in a festival 


| of the New York Typographical Society, at Niblo’s | 
| Saloon, on the 16th, the day itself falling the present 
| year on Sunday. The exercises, as usual, consisted | 


_evening was Dr. John W. Francis, a medical man, 


of a literary tribute to the memory of the sage, | 
and a social réunion of the followers of the art, | 
with their friends, in a supper and ball. The | 
ladies, an excellent feature, were not only indis- 
pensably partakers in the last, but were present | 
at the well-spread tables and listeners to the pre- | 
vious speeches. The president and orator of the | 


who in early life was a printer.—New York Literary 
World, 

New Electric Teleqraph.—The 
mentions a new telegraph invenied by Father 
Athanasius Tshopp, of Maria Einsiedlen. The | 
said paper states that after many experiments, | 
this ecclesiastic has succeeded in constructing an 
electric telegraph which is likely to supersede all 
the instruments which have hitherto been recom- | 
mended or used. The chief advantages of this 
te legraph are stated to be :—Ist. That its con- 
struction, as to transmission and manipulation, is 
simple in the extreme.—2nd. That it requires 
neither chemical paper nor chemical ink, —drd. That | 


schewytz Gazette 


it requires no extraordinary skill in handling ; that 
mistakes are impossible ; and that, in the quickness 
of the transmission of words, it exceeds Morse’s 
telegraph, and equals that of Hipp,—4th. That if 
it is intended to multiply the despatch by means 
of lithography, the despatch may at once be trans- 
mitted to the stone. It remains to be seen how 
much of this is true, and what part of these state- 
ments may be owing to the exuberant fancy of the 
Swiss. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Our article of last week on the late Mr. Praed’s charades, 
quoted from Miss Mitford’s ‘ Literary Recollections,’ has 
called forth various communications. One correspondent, 
a very reverend dignitary of the church, contributes a 
similar solution of the second charade to the one already 
given, but in different words, written, he informs us, two 
months since, at the request of a noble lady, to whom it was 
a mystery:— 

Sir Hilary's prayer was brief, 
But vet in meaning rife, 

It gave his heart rehef 
Amid the battle’s strife. 


His first word said was Good, 
One that applied full well 

To those who lived and stood 
Where thousands fought and fell. 


His second word was Night! 

Its dewy shroud would fold 
Those whom the fatal fight 

Had lifeless stretched and cold. 


Good night! ’twas all his prayer, 
When on the battle fietd 
Commending ladies fair 
To Heaven's protecting shield, F.C. H. 
Another correspondent offers Bon-grace in preference to 
Good Night, as a solution of the charade :— 


Bon-grace was a peak or poke to shade the eyes, such 
additions rendering the old caul cap or hood, a bonnet, ac- 
cording to modern ideas; it answered to the blue pokes 
so much worn now, called ‘ uglies.’ Nares says, in his Glos- 
sary, ‘a bonnet, or projecting hat, to defend the complexion. 
Sometimes a mere shade for the face.’ ‘My face was 
spoiled for want of a Bon-grace when T was young.’—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Cotgrave says, corrupted into ‘ Boon- 
grace,’ perhaps we may conjecture the foundation of the 
modern ejaculation, ‘Good gracious |’ 

It is the peak which shelters the seaman’s eyes from the 
glittering water. It is a nautical term besides, for Bailey 
defines Boun-grace (with seamen), a bon-grace or bonnet, 
and derives bon-grace itself from ‘ bon-grace,’ Fr.; and he 
speaks of ‘ Bon-grace in a ship, as a frame of old ropes or 
junks of cables, commonly laid out at the bows, sterns, and 
sides of ships that go into cold latitudes, to prevent them 
from being injured or fretted by the great flakes of ice 
which float about in these northern seas.’ 

Bon-grace is also ‘a certain cover which children used to 
wear on their foreheads to keep them from sunburning, so 
called because it preserves their good grace and beauty.’ 

Now, for Sir Hilary and his assault upon the foe at Agin- 
court, ‘Good Night’ is not a very natural exclamation for 
a warrior under such circumstances, even supposing Mr. 
Praed had not allowed for the fact of the battle beginning 
in early morning; but ‘ Boon’ or ‘ Bon-grace’ is quite an 


| appropriate prayer on the lips of the Christian knight 


hurrying into battle. A. M. H. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


T° give in detail the numerous advantages re- 

sulting from a healthy system of Life Assurance, would 
yerhaps be something akin to superfluous. The various 
Vite Assurance Associations, which have been constituted 
from time totime, have fairly exhausted the subject ; neither 
pains nor expense have been spared by them to bring it 
yrominently before the public mind, Essays and lectures 
innumerable have been circulated and delivered by the 
agents of these associations, and all available means have 


| been used to diffuse the benefits of a system fraught with 


such incalculable good, and which, of itself, would go far to 
extinguish the misery and wretchedness floating around us. 
Still Life Assurance has not met with that hearty support 
it deserves. The responses to the numerous appeals have 
only proceeded from the well-to-do classes; the rg, | 
classes, as a body, remaining indifferent to the subject, anc 
apathetic as to the benefits which result therefrom. 

Life Assurance is not now what it was at the outset. To 
keep pace with the demands of the time, the system has 
undergone many alterations. Besides assuring lives, vari- 
ous collateral benefits have been added; and a new Asso- 
ciation no sooner springs up than it introduces some hither- 
to unthought of, yet invaluable addition, to its list of prof- 
fered benefits. Hence we have sickness funds, apprentice 
funds, annuity funds, education funds, and other funds 
incorporated with the principles of Life Assurance. All 
Associations do not, however, hold out the same advan- 
tages; some still cling to the original system; others have 
advanced a stage, and others, profiting by experience, have 
gone still further. Amongst the last mentioned is the 
Trafalgar Life Assurance Association, which commenced 
operation about twelve mouths ago, on the following im- 
proved plan ;— 
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At each division of profits the directors have, by their 
settlemen hundred 


deed of t, ided that out of ev 
pounds there eball bes portion slotted" 
lstiy~To the assured in three different ways, viz.: 
either by an addition to their policies, by a 
reduction of their premiums, or by a bonus 
i ciiscerecudasaseccboendes veces 
2adly—To assurers and shareholders, for the forma- 
tion of a relief fund in the hour of distress .. 

Srdly—To the establishment of an education fund, 

for the children of such assured and share- 
holders whose circumstances may justify 
Chel ClakMms....scccccccccscves Seevesccccese 
dthly—To the creation of a fund for purchasing up 
the shares of the company at the market 
price of the day, so that the entire interests 
and assets may ultimately revert to and be- 
long to the association, which shall then be- 
come a mutual life assurance company...... 

Sthly—To the shareholders s...............00.0005- 

By an examination of these divisions it will be perceived 
that the mode here adopted of appropriating the profits, is 
of a far more advantageous and practical character than 
any hitherto offered to the public. 

In the first place, the usual benefit offered to the assured, 
in the shape of bonus to their policies, is liberally provided 
for by an appropriation of one half of the entire profits to 
that particular purpose. 


50 per cent 


10 per cent. 


10 per cent. 


10 per cent. 
20 per cent. 


In the second place, an application of profits is made for 
the establishment of a relief lend of a highly important and 
beneficial character, and which és not elsewhere in operation, 
except in one company. 

In the third place, this association, for the first time, 
adopts the principle of appropriating ten per cent. of its 


entire profits for the benefit of the children of those assurers | 


or shareholders, whose circumstances may induce them 
to solicit and to require it, either for their education or 
otherwise, 

In the fourth place, the directors adopting and acquiesc- 
ing in the generally approved preference of a mutual 
system of life assurance, if properly digested, have provided 
that one-tenth of the entire profits should be set aside, so 
as ultimately to effect this desirable end: although they 
deem it, in the first instance, a more prudent, because a 
more substantial and safer course to the public, to commence 
the company as 4 proprietary undertaking. 


Fifthly and lastly, the directors have provided that twenty | 


per cent. of the profits be divisable among the shareholders. 

The directors, at moderate rates, offer provisions, by 
granting assurances against paralysis, blindness, insanity, 
accidenta, and every other alti tion, bodily or mental, in 
the event ofa party becoming totally and absolutely disa- 
bled and incapacitated. A description of risks which, from 
their importance and utility, cannot be too much appreciated 
or too universally adopted. 


ee eee 


The secretary of the Trafalgar Life Assurance Association 
haa, with a view to show more clearly the advantages pecu- 


liar to this method of dividing the profits, lately addressed a | 


cirenlar to the shareholders, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract. In proceeding to detail the system he 
states ;—~ 

To accomplish this, I will confine my observations to realities 
only 
as contained in the ordinary Prospectus of a highly respectable 
Life Assurance Company, to demonstrate the feasibility of the dis- 
tinetive objects contemplated by the “ Trafalgar,” 
nitade of the rewalts which would arise from an extended appli 
cation of ite principles 


and the mag 


Extracts from thr 
ance Society, read to the Shareh« 
Ind June, 1848 


\f 
In order te 


Report of the Directors of the Law Life Assur 


iders and Assurers, on Friday, 


remable the Proprictorse and Aseured to juder of the 


amount of public benefit conferred by the establishment of this 


to the fact, that 
curing the twenty-four and a half years which expired on the 
Sist December inet, the Society 
£1 764,303 
upon the death of parties assured 


(fice, the Directors would draw their attention 


a sum than 
99 385 


has paid no bras 
inclusive of bonus, amounting to £! 
During this period, three in 
vestigations into ite affairs have occurred, and these investiga 
have reenited in the 1 of profits to thé 
£1,556,086, in which the assured have ipated to the 


of £1.724.968, and this sum has been increased ints 


tions divistesr amount of 
parts 
}@ reversionary 
bonus amounting to £1 .929085 

“ The total number of policies issued by the Law Life Assurance 
Society, in twenty-four years and « half was 12.80. that is, an 
issue Om an average of less than S18) policies per annam 

The following statements will exhibit at a glance the dis- 
tinetive principles of the Law Life Assurance Society com- 
pared with those of the Trafalgar -— 

System of dividing profits adopted br the Law Life Assurance 
Soctety, and results of the profits realised in twenty-four years 
anda half 
Te amount of profite made br the “Taw Lift 


Assvramce Society” in twenty-four rears and 
a half ; : 

Ry amownt of profits made by the “Law Lift 
Assarance Society im twenty-four years and 


€1,556,086 0 ¢ 


a half, 
Thus appropriated — 
To the Aseured . eevee 2.29646.008 14 © 
» Shareholders 311217 «¢ @ 


<n £} SE OM 0 


System of dividing profits proposed by the Trafalz 
1 Py the Trafalzar Life Assur 
ance Association, and resulu — rs ; 








, and upon such a foundation endeavour by facts and figures, | 


in claims | 


et{tent | 


Supposing the amount of profits made by the 
“Trafalgar Life Assurance Association” in 
twenty-four years and a-half to be ....... woees £1,556,086 0 0 





The presumed amount of profits made by the 
“Trafalgar Life Assurance Association’ in 
twenty-four years and a-half would be thus 
appropriated :-— 

ist. To the Assured, fn three different ways— 
yiz., either by an addition to their Policies, by 
a reduction of their Premiums, or by a Bonus 
in ready money—50 per cent., or 

@nd. To Assurers and Shareholders, for the forma- 
tion of a Relief Fund in the hour of distress—10 
Per CONE, OF cor cvececcccccees ereeerere seeeneee 

Srd. To the establishment of an Education, Ap- 
prenticeship Fee, Endowment Fund for the 
Children of such Assured, and Shareholders 
whose circumstances may justify their claims 


778,043 0 0 


eee ee ee eee) 


155,608 12 0 


A OE CU. OF ois chase cicceteaseceess giaecee 155,608 12 0 


4th. To the Creation ofa Pund for purchasing up 
the Shares of the Company at the market price 
of the day,so that the entire interests and assets 
may ultimately revert to and belong to the 
Association, which shall then become a Mutual 
Life Assurance Company—10 per cent., or .... 


6th 


155,608 12 0 


311,217 4 0 


£1.556,086 0 O 


To the Shareholders—20 per cent., or 





It will thus be seen that by the system adopted by the Law Life 
Assurance Society, in the division of its profits, 80 per cent. is dis- 
tributed among the assured, and 20 per cent. among the share 
holders, consequently the realisation of the vast accumulation of 
profits remains now but as a matter of history; as a great fact, 
past and accomplished, in the annals of Life Assurance ; no vestige 
remains of the appli-ation of any portion of them retained for 
any purpose whatever; whereas, had the Law Life Assurance 
Society, from the commencement of its career, been established 
upon the principles of the Trafalgar, it would, in the first twenty- 
four years and a-half of its existence, have absolutely been in 
possession of an annuity fund for its distressed members, amount 
ing to £155,608 12s.. which, if invested at five per cent. interest, 
would purchase £7780 per annum, a sum sufficient to provide 
annuities of £50 each for 155 persons. In like manner, had the 
Law Life Assurance Society also, from the commencement of its 
career, been founded on the principles of the “ Trafalgar,” it would, 
in the first twenty-four years and a-half of its existence, have 
wecumniated an educational fund amounting to £7780, arising 
from one clear tenth of the profits, viz., £155,608 12s., supposing 
that sum to be invested at five per cent. interest, which would be 
suficient to provide education, apprenticeship fees, or other assist 
for 778 children of its reduced members, at the rate of £10 


ance 
per annum each child 





The public have long wanted Life Assurance Societies 
on a broader basis, and this the Trafalgar Life Assurance 
has studied to do. The principle, however, is not ex- 
hausted, but we must hail all improvements upon the ori- 
ginal system as steps in the right direction, 





A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

4 39, Throgmorton Street, and 14, Pall Mall. 

Alderman 

Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 

Richard PF. Arden, Esq 

Edward Kates, Faq 

Thomas Camplin, Esq 

James Clift, Fea 

J. Humphery, Eaq., Ald., M.-P. 
duditore—Rev, T. G. Hall, M.A.; J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 

Jeaffreson, 2, 


tan) 
SADA 


Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, FEsq., 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Lewis Pocock, Esq 


Piysician—Ir Finsbury Square. 

2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
Seliciter—W illiam Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In additi ipital, policy holders have the 
security of an assurance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
Thousand Pe and an income of Seventy-four Thousand 


Surgeoa—W . Coulson, Esq., 


m toa laree subscribed « 


und 
inas, 





Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7000 policies 
BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH 
Persons assuring on the Honus system, will be entitled to &9O 


per cent of the prefite on this branch, (after parment of five 
yearly premiums and afterwards the profit assigned to each 
pelicy mary annnaliv be added to the sum assured. annlied in re 


duction of the annual premium, or b« 


NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH 


* paid in money 


The 


Tables on the 


non participating principle afford peeuliar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any othe r office—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
ertain tum is secured to the policy holder, on the de ith of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium 
Paewirws to Aes 2 £100 " Wrote Trax 
t) sy ° 
ane : i ¥ With Without 
Year Years Profits t Profits 
? £ ; 8 fo 19 1 £1 151 £1 11 10 
» 1 SS) - Ss | 2 6 § 207 
4 sf 1&9 3 0 7 21410 
s rie 3 119 19 .ee8 7 oul 
ald 32 4 s 17 @ 46412 9 | 6 010 
(ine-half of the Wh. Term Pren 1 Mmavy remain on credit for 
be Teal tor 


fthe Premium may remain for life 
icy at 3 per cent., or ma‘ 


seven Years third 
debt upon the Py 


with tf tice 


or one 


a A 
© paid off at any time 


Claims paid in ome month after proofs have been aporoved 


Loans upon approved security 
The Medica! Oticeve attend every day at Throgmorton treet, at 
a quarter before 2 o clock 


E. BATES, Resident Director 





Tickets, 





er STOPPING 


tur ~ 
} Stun, O88, 


| part of En 








——— 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE op 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND : 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, KG KI 
K.P., G.C.BR., and G.C.M.G. ow 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, jy 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Estab) rw 
a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13. Win, 
Prace, Lonpon. . 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every - 
fession and station in life,and forevery part of the world, wits, 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics, 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principia 
with reference to every Colony, and, by paymentof a moder: 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, perwsy 
assured in this office may change from one climate to apote 
without forfeiting their policies. 
Focr-Firtus of the Prorits are divided amongst the Ascure 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Secon 
Septennial Division of Profits,in the present year, 185], have wg 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Libera! Bonus. 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following 
amples :— 


ATER, 


Age Policy . Total 
when effected 5%") Additions 
Assured. in penis : in 1851. 

25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2) Participatory 
35 .. 1888 .. £1000 .. £17619 8} in Two 
45 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £219 6 6 f Septennial 
53 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £23519 8 Divisions 
64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £268 1 3) of Profits. 
26 .. 844 .. £1000 .. £49 12 0) Participaton 
36 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £59 4 9] in One 
46 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £77 13 O$ Septennial 
55 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £8313 7]| Division 
66 .. 1844 .. £1000 £9115 8) of Profits 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Seeretey 


YOYAL MARIONETTE THEATRE, Adelaik 

/ Street, West Strand. Triumphant Success of the Yi 
OPERETTA—Monday, February 16th, and every Evening é 
ing the Week. An Occasional Address by Mr. Albany Brom 


The Manager's Room, with Signor Bari Tone’s Commenur 
on Shakspeare; and Grand Italian Aria by Signora Barber 


Alleni. The new Infinitesimal Opera, The United Services, & 
Neapolitan Grotesque Divertissement, Aricchino Fortunate, #3 
the frolics of Saltarello and Pierrot, and by particular desire 

sottle Imp. 

Doors to open at half-past Seven, and commence at Eg 
o'clock. 

A Morning Juvenile Performance on Wednesday and Satuny 
next, February 18th and 2Ist. 

Private Boxes and Stalls to be had at the Box-office of ® 
Theatre, and of all the principal Librarians. 


\ R. LINDSAY SLOPER’S SECOND SOIRE 
_ of CHAMBER MUSIC will take place at the New Bet 
hoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, « 


| Tuvrsnay, February 19th, to commence at half-past Eight oe 


Family Tickets, to admit three, One Guinea each, and Sit 
Half-a-Guinea cach, may be had at all the prijcs 
Music Warchouses, and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwid 


*lace, Hyde-Park. 


J OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PAR 
4 —The HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H.-H. the Vier 
of Egypt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, and many recent adusies 
are exhibited Daily. 
Admission, Is.; 
I OLMES’ STEREOSCOPE. 
portable instrument, just perfected, with Twelve Disgm® 
as published in the Illustrated London News, of Jan. 2th. Ps 
5s. Post-office orders, addressed to Mr. FREDERICK HOLN! 
15, Alfred Street, Redford Square, will have immediate attesd® 
Opticians, Photographists, and Toy-dealers supplied. 


on Mondays, 6d. 


eal complete aw: 


TRY. and WET-BULB ~ THERMOMETER 
Description; Theory; Directions for using hfe 


logical pur sO sarticularly v he temperatur “ 
cal purposes, particularly when the J and uni 


freeving-point; also in regulating the temperature 
of the airin the sick chamber; in rooms where stoves ne 
in conservatories, manufactories, &c. With Tables, cdo 
inspection the clastic force of vapour, or the quantity ¢ fat 
then mixed with the air; the weight of vapour in a oy oor 
air, the additional quantity required to saturate It, the a 
humidity of the air, &c., for every reading of the therm om 
between 10 degrees and 90 degrees. With an ace urate BOF % 
of the Instrument. jy JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., &% 
Observatory, Greenwich. Price 2s. 6d. 

R. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Stre . a 
DECAYED TEETH—!* 


H. Prinet ¥ 


2s. 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R 9 
Mr 
Teeth, however large the cavity It is placed 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and is ® 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remait lo. 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
the further progress of decay.and is far superio 
before used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISC 
Tooth All persons use it themselves with ease, § sn Dest 
are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, purses on ® 
17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will pap Pere 
country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Stree |, 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street. Butler, 4, Chea in : 

Cornhill; and all medicine venders in te qe” 
Price 28.64. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss ¢ < 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without © ag 
Wires. This method does not require the extrac tion yo om 
or roots, or any painful operation whatev 17, Geort 
Hanover Squere At home from 10 till 4 


: be na home from 1 nnn 
HE BEST IS THE  CHEAFE) 


as full & 





a be st CONGOU TEA cemocccsceedeucesasee? a# 

he best SOUCHONG TRA «© 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ...... i 
The best old MOCHA COFFEF.......++++*" u* & 
The best WEST INDIA COFFFE . ‘ : «® ie 
The fine, true, ripe. rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA ree vf 


Forty shillings’ worth, or upwards, sent Carri#g® °° 
1 hy ™ 


g! ina, 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. 8. KING WILLIAM §T!I 
LONDON f 
A General Price Current sent post-free on #1 
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No. II, (Gratis to Book-Buyers) will be published on the 20th February, of 


MILLER'S LONDON LIBRARIAN AND BOOK-BUYER'S GAZETTE 


A {Monthly Hist of Waluable Second-Wand Books, 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LITERATURE, CAREFULLY SELECTED BY 


JOHN MILLER, Bookseller, 


AND TO BE SOLD AT HIS SHOP, 43, CHANDOS STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, AT THE VERY LOW PRICES AFFIXED, FOR READY MONEY. 


The Advertiser begs to call attention to his List as the best, the cheapest, and the most expeditions method of obtaining useful and uncommon works in the various de 
One THovsaNnD different Books are by this means submitted Monthly to the inspection, ap 
Part I. of the Present Number contains History, i 


of Literature. 
Institations, and Book-Buyers generally. 


iography, 


partments 


— and selection of Librarians, Book Committees, Heads of Literary 
oetry, and the Drama, with Illustrated Books. 


Part LI., an extensive 


collection relative to Agriculture, Botany, Gardening, Geology, Mineralogy, Conchology, and Fossils, with Natural History generally. 


THE FOLLOWING SELECTIONS ARE MADE FROM HIS STOCK. 


Angerstein Collection of Pictures (The National 
Young’s Catalogue of, with Historical and Biographical 


peers hf 42 fine engravings; proofs on India 


Notices. 4to, large paper, 
paper. £1 11s. 6d. 1823. 


Athenw Oxonienses. 
Bishops and Writers who have had their Education at Oxford, 
with the Fasti, or Annals of the said University. By Anthony 
Wood, M.A. 2 vols. folio, calf, gilt, a good clean copy. 
1721. 

Ballet Dancing. Trattato del Ballarino di Fa- 
pritio Caroco. 2 parts in 1 vol. small 4to, calf, neat, gilt edges, a 
fine copy of a very rare work, illustrated with numerous whole- 
length costume figures. 18s. 6d. Venetia, 1681. 


Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, avec | 


la Vie de Auteur par Des Maizeaux. 4 vols. folio, calf, full gilt 
backs. £1108. Rott. 1696. 
“Rayle’s Dictionary is, as a Cornucopia of flowers, bright, 


blooming, and captivating.”"—Dibdin. 


Bayley’s (J., Keeper of the Records) History and 
Antiquities of the Tower of London, with Biographical Anecdotes 
of Royal and Distinguished Prisoners, numerous fine engravings 
of this highly interesting building, from drawings by Nash. 
2 vols. royal 4to, cloth. £1 2s. (pub. £6 16s. 6d.) 1825. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. The Works of, the 
Text formed from a New Collation of the early editions, with 
Notes, anda Biographical Memoir. By the Rey. Alexander Dyce. 
Il vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt, (originally published at £8 16s.) only 
£288. Moxon, 1843-44. 


Bell's British Theatre, consisting of the best 
Comedies, Tragedies, and Operas, by the most eminent English 
Tramatists. 34 vols. 18mo, in bright calf, gilt, numerous full- 
length engraved portraits. £1 lls. 6d. 1796, &c. 


Brady's (R.) History of England, from the first 
Entrance of the Romans to the death of Richard II. 2 vols. 
1685-1700, with the Introduction and Treatise on Cities and 
oe: 1684-1690. 4 vols. folio, calf, very neat. £1 lls. 6d. 


‘ cy . ae be @ 
; Brewster's (Sir David) Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
— Science and Literature, Assisted by many Eminent Writers. 
- Vols. 4to, half russia, new, neat, marble edges, fine copy, nume- 
Tous fine engravings. £7 7s. Edinburgh, 1803. 


British Essayists, with Prefaces, Historical and 


Ric ha 7 " ; 
ao ue By Alex. Chalmers, A.M. 45 vols. 12mo, calf, gilt. 


__Carte’s Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, from 
Clete 1688, with the Valuable Collection of Letters written by 
haries I. and Il, &c. 3 vols. folio, calf, neat. £313s. 6d. 1736. 


Chambers's Edinburgh Journ 


al, a complete set 
of the Pirst Series, in 12 vols. fo , I 


lio, cloth, lettered. £2 2s. 


ne lehoe (D.)\—Novels and Histories, viz. Moll 
Singlet rths—Colonel Jack—Memoirs of a Cavalier—Captain 
m—Ca ptain ( arleton—Duncan Campbell—Life and Adven- 


tures of Mn wh on : ~ . 
i Oxford. _— &e. 7 vols. feap. svo, elegantly printed. 


Diable a Paris—Paris et les Parisiens. 
half calf, neat, il) 
Vravures avec Legende 
1% 64. Parts 1age. 


Imp. 
ustrations les Gena de France, series de 
* par Gavarni,an amusing table volume. 


Rye 


. Dictionnaire Unive 
Rolograph iqne 


on , New FPaitix : 
% vols. §vo, Pre Fadition, Augmented with 


neh calf, gilt, £) $s. Paris, 1810. 
D'Tsraeli's Curiositie 


: 
Peyal $10, 


on’s (Q\0 ’ 

Don §(G.) Gardener's anc 
- A veneral Dictionary 
 mplete Enumeratic 
ew. With their Ge neric an 
= Mea ‘imal and Domes ; 
“* Natural System 
a. i jeg 


Elliott, 


2. Poetry 


16,000 Articles, 


In 1 vol. 


Moxon, 1839 


1 Botanist’s D 
of the Dix hlamydeous P) 
mand Description of 


sent 3 of Literature. 
ith port. viens Me, andindex. 12s. 6d. 


eg ictionary, 
ants, containing 
all Plants hitherto 
ee at d Specific Character, and their Uses 
r one ny. and arranged according to 

smeek Yous. to, cloth, numerous woodcuts, 


(Ebenezer, the Corn 
and Letters of, with 
mn Watkins, 
from Sir Robert 
merlf 


iseu 


Law Rhymer) The 
an Abstract of his Politics by 
te 8vo, cloth, with a fac- 
a "eel, permitting the dedication 
“nest the last act of this eminent states. 


Bote 
{ the ¥ rk te * 


MORES life 25 bd 


An Exact History of the | 


£1 Is. | 


rsel Historique, Critique, et | 


| artists, large paper, proofs on India paper. 


| 
i 


| of this valuable and important work, l6és. 1773. 
An edition of very rare occurrence, and at this time of day may 
be considered a bibliographical curiosity. 


. , ‘ , ‘ 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The Dissertations 
| from; consisting of Essays by Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Leslie, 
and Sir J. Mackintosh, 4to, 12s. 6d. 


me ‘ 

Finden’s Ports, Harbours, and Watering Places 
of Great Britain: a Complete Series of Views of all the points of 
Interest round the entire Coast, whether noted for their Commer 
cial Importance, or as places of Pleasurable Resort, 2 vols. in 1, 
| 4to, elegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, 125 fine plates, an 
Early Subscriber's Copy, £1 lis. 


' 
} 
| 
j 
' 
} 


Gavarni (Euvres Choisies, Revues, Corrigées, et 
Nouvellement Classées, par ‘Auteur. Imp. 8vo, 80 engravings 
l2s. 6d. Paris, 1846. 

| 

Harding's (J. D.) Elementary Art, or the Use of | 
the Lead Pencil Advocated and Explained, royal 4to. 28 fine plates, 
£1 lis. 1834. 


Harleian Miscellany, a Collection of Scarce, 
Curious, and Interesting Pamphlets and Tracts, as well in Manu 
script as Print, formerly in the Library of the Earl of Oxford, | 
with Historical, Political, and Critical Notes by Malham, 12 vols 
vo, brown calf, gilt, very neat, £3 3s. 1808-11. 

“This valuable political, historical, and antiquarian work con 
tains between 600 and 700 rare and curious tracts.’'—Lowndes 
° . . ° } 

Hofmanni (F.) Opera Omnia Physico-Medica, | 
cum Supplemento, § vols. in 4, Gen., 1748-9—Supplementum Se- | 
cundum, 2 vol. ib., 1753, together 6 vols. folio. A good sound copy, 
only 18s. 6d. Geneva, 1748-53. | 


Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 13 
vols. &vo, calf, gilt, very neat, Portraits of all the Monarchs, fine | 
impressions, £1 18s. 1790. 


Jouy (M. de) L’Hermite de Chauss¢ée-d’ Antin, 
ou Observations sur les Macurs et les Usages Francais, au Com 
; mencement du XIX Siécle, 37 vols. 12mo, fronts. £1 ls. Paris, 
1817, &c. 


j 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Kennett’s (Bp.) Complete History of England, 
with Lives of all the Kings and Queens thereof, to the Death of 
William III. 3 vols. folio, calf, neat, best edition. £1 5s. 1719. 

“Of the ‘Complete History of England,’ usually attributed to | 
Bp. Kennett, I have little hesitation in affirming, that considering 
the authentic and interesting materials of which it is composed, it 
must be entitled to a conspicuous place in the library of the careful 
collector.’’—Didbdin's Librarian Companion. 

Knight’s (C.) Pictorial History of London, with | 
numerous Essays and Papers descriptive of its Early and Present | 
Condition, by the principal Writers of the Day. 6 vols. in 34, 
| imp. &vo, cloth, gilt, illustrated with several thousand engravings. | 
| £1 lls. 6d. 1841-44 


| Laharpe (J. F.) Abrége de I'Histoire des Geéné- | 


| rale Voyages. 24 vols. 8vo. 14s. 6d. Paris, 1816. | 


: ° . | 
Literary Souvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watts, 
from its Commencement in 1825 to 1834. 10 vols. 8vo, uncut, top | 
edges gilt, numerous beautiful engravings by the most eminent 
£4 4s. 1825-34. 


} 
' 








Sets of this most elegant publication are now exceedingly 
scarce. 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
Memoirs of the). 5 vols. Syo, half calf, neat, numerous engray 
ings. 188. 6d. 1789-1802. 
‘These volumes are of higher merit than any other Provincial 
Institutions, and are surpassed by few of our Metropolitan Socit 
ties.’'—Quarterly Review. 


* rT . } 
Maurice’s (T.) Indian Antiquities, or Disserta- | 
tions relative to the Geography, Theology, Laws, Literature, of 
Hindostan, compared throughout with those of Persia, Egypt, &. | 
7 vols, 8vo, half ealf, neat, fine plates. 186. 6d. 1800. j 
“Maurice has written with uncommon succeas on the wonder: 
ful Mythology ef the Hindoo religion.''—Pennan¥'s Hindostan. 





JOHN MILLER, 43, CHANDOS STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts | 
| and Sciences, 3 vols. 4to, numerous engravings, the first edition | 


| originals, India proofs, with letterpress, folio. 


| with 1800 engravings, half calf, new and neat 


| Various Nations of the World, translated into English 
| royal folio, large paper, 225 fine 


| £5 10s 


} toire des Insectes, 12 vols 


| £1 Ila. 6d 


| 7 vols. 4to, maps. 





Moreri, Grand Dictionnaire Historique. 8 vols. 
folio, calf, neat. £2 12s. 6d. Amst., 1740. 

“Dans Dédition d'Amst., 1740, non seulement le Supplément de 
Goujet est refondu, mais on a encore ajouté differens articles nou 
veaux, ainsi que plusicurs passages que le dernier éditeur n'a point 
; cntiérement adoptes.’'—BSrunet. 

National Gallery of Pictures of the Great Masters. 

2 vols. in 1, 4to, half russia, neat, gilt edges, 104 fine early impres- 
; Sions of the plates, 21 Ss. Jones. 

Oriental Herald, a Journal of Literature, Poli- 
tics, and Geographical Discovery, comprising very Valuable and 
Interesting Papers relating to the East, from its Commencement 
in 1824, to the End of 1829 Edited by J. 8S. Buckingham. 23 
vols. Svo, half calf, neat £1 lls. 6d 1824-20. 


Ottley’s (W. Young) Fac-Similes of scarce and 


| curious Prints, by the Early Masters of the Italian, German, and 


129 engravings, in exact imitation of the rare 
£1 lis. 6d. (pub. 


Flemish Schools, 


at £10 10s. 1826 

Parkinson's Organic Remains of a Former World, 
being an Examination of the Mineralized Remains of the Vege 
tables and Animals of the Antediluvian World, generally termed 
Extraneous Fossils. 3 vols. dto, half calf, neat, 51 coloured plates, 
by Sowerby. £2 128. 6d. 1820. 


Penny Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 9 vols. small folio, extending to 4500 papers, 
£1 10s 1832-40. 


Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs of the 
6 vols, 
engravings of the Ceremonies of 
beauMful impressions, calf, gilt, very neat 


all Nations, very 


1733-9 
Polytechnic Journal, a Monthly Magazine of 


Art, Science, and General Literature. 6 vols. Svo, half russia, 
neat, numerous engravings. 1s. 6d 1839-42. 


Rabelais (Fr.) GLuvres, publiées sous le Titre de 
Faits et Dits du Géant Gargantua et de son fils Pantagrucl, aveo 
Remarques Historiques. 6 vols. Svo, neatly bound in sprinkled 
calf, gilt, red edges, port. and plates. £128. 1732. 

Reaumur (M. de) Mémoires pour servir a l'His- 
l2mo, calf, gilt, several hundred fine 
Engravings, scarce, £1 48. Amst. 1737. 

Recueil de Traites de Paix et d'autres Actes 
Publics, servant Aa Etable les Droits des Princes, et de Pondement 
al'Histoire. 4 vols. folio, calf, neat, £1 is. Amst. 1700 


Scines de la Vie Privée et Publique des Animaux, 


| Vignettes par Grandville, Etudes de Mavurs Contemporatres. Pub 


P. J. Stahl. 
Paris, 1842. 


liées sous la Direction de M Imp. S8vo, half bound, 


meroceco, gilt edges. 18s. 6d. 


Shakespeare (Wm.) Poems and Plays, with a 
Life of the Author, anda Sclection of Notes, Critical, Historical, 
Explanatory, and Glossarial, & vols. vo, handsomely printed and 
illustrated with 40 fine engravings and 3 portraits, £2 108. 1433 


Shirley's (J.) Dramatic Works and Poems, Col- 
lected and Arranged by W Gifford, Esq., and Additional Notes, 
and some Account of Shirley and his Writings, by the Rev. A 
Dyce, 6 vols. 8vo, £1 28. 1833 


Surrey’s (Henry Howard, Earl of) and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's Works Edited by Dr. Nott, with Memoirs of 
their Lives, a Dissertation ov the State of English Poetry before 
the Sixteenth Century, and Numerous Historical and Literary 
Notes. 2 vols. 4to, ports. 158. 6d. 1815 

Swammerdammi (Jo.) Biblia Naturw sive His- 
toria Insectorum, Lat. et Kelg., cum Prafat. Boerhaave, 2 vols 
folio, calf, gilt, numerous plates, fine copy on large paper, 
Leyd., 1737 


Turner’s (Sharon) History of England, con- 


| sisting of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, the Norman Conquest, 


and the History of Henry VIII., Edward V1., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
£2 158. 1807. 

Tyrrell’s (J.) General 
his Bibliotheca Politica. 4 vols 
1607. 

Winwood's Memorials of Affairs of State in the 
Reigns of Queen Flizabeth and King James 1., by Sawyer, 3 vols 
folio, calf, neat. £1 5s 725. 


History of England, with 
in 6, folio, calf, neut. £2 12s. 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS, 


PRINTED FOR 


JOHN W. PARKER & SON, West Strand. 








HISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY of 1830. 
Ky J. ARTHUR ROEBUCK, MP. Vols. I. and Il.—to the 
passing of the Meform Bill. Octavo. 2% 





HISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. 


By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Vol LI Octavo. 2is. 





METHODS of OBSERVATION and 
By GEORGE CORNEWALL 
Octaro In the Presa. 


ON THE 


REASONING in POLITICS 
LEWIS, M.P. Two Volumes 





AUTHORITY in 


CORNEWALL LEWIS, 


ON THE INFLUENCE of 
MATTERS of OPINION. By G. 
M.P. Octavo. 10s. 64. 





MELIORA ; or, Better Times to Come. Being the 
Contributions of many Men touching the Present State and 
Prospects of Society. Edited by VISCOUNT INGESTRE. 
The Volume contains Papers by 


Ronrar Kasten Kev. Da. Hoox 

Rev. T. Beawes, M.A. Hexay Mavurw 

How. PF. Bree Rev. C. G. Nicotar. 

W. Becaerrr Denxteox. dg. Nett 

Viscount Inomwrat How. and Kev. Stpowar Gopor- 


Kev. ©. Graoceerosr, M.A FHIN OsmonNE 





Viecors? Gopericnu. Rev. J. BR. Owes, M.A. 
Mosracver Goar Maarin F. Terrsr. 
Da. Gui &c. &c. Ready 





NOTE BOOK OF A 
NATURALIST. By W. J. BRODERIP, P.R.S., Author of 
* Zoological Recreations." Reprinted from “ Fraser's Maga- 
sine.” Post Octave. lis. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE 





UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 
BY A NEW YORKER 
Foolscap Octavo. Ss. 


Sketches of 
Reprinted from 


THE 
American Society 
* Fraecr’s Magazine.’ 





YEAST: A 


Rector of Eversicy 
Cheaper Edition. 5S 


PROBLEM. By C. KINGSLEY, 


teprinted from “ Fraser's Magazine.’ 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
Part the First, octave, los. 6d., containing 
MATHEMATICAL GROGRAPHY. By M. O'Batex, M.A, 


Prefessor of Natural Philosophy in King’s Colleg: 
PHYSICAL GROGRAPHY Ry DD. T. Aseren, M.A, F.R.S 
Professor of Geology in King’s College 
CHARTOGRAPHY Ry J. BR. Jacasox, 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
THEORY ef DESCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL 
MINOLOGY. My Nev. C. G. Nicorar, PRGS, 
King’s College 


F_R.S , late 


TER- 


Also ‘to accompany the ‘Manual of Geographical Science,’ 5s 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. Lown, under the Di- 
rection of Professor Assten and Rev. C. G. Nicotar. 





THE EARTH AND MAN; or, 
«raphy in ite Relation to the History of Mankind 
FESSOR GUYOT 
Notes 


Physical Geo- 
Ry PRO 
Slightly abridged, with Corrections and 
Keady 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 


Edited by R. Ware ty, 


Second Edition, enlarged. 3s 


ON THE STUDY of WORDS, Six Lectures. By | 
RK. CHENEVIX TRENCH, BD... Professor of Divinity, King’s | 


College. Second Edition, «niarged. ds. td 





ARUNDINES CAMI, sive MUSARUM CANTA. 
BRRIGIENSIUM LUsts CANORI Coliegit atque edidit 
HENRICUS DRURY, M.A. Fourth Edition. & 





COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
LEARNERS. Hy J. W DONALDSON, DD, Head Master of 
Bury St. Rdmund’s School. Uniformly with Dr. Donaldson's 
Complete Greek Grammar. 3s. 6d 


COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR FOR 


LEARNERS. By Dr. DONALDSON. (és. &d 





GERMAN WORD-BOOK A Comparative Voeca- 
bulary, displaying the close a@inity between the German and 
Faglish Languages. Hy A. KRRNAYS, Professor of German 
in King’s College: Ms 





GRAMMAR OF MUSICAL HARMONY. 


and Queen's Coliege. Hoyal Octare 


Secretary 
> 








By | 
2OHN HULLAH, Professer of Vocal Mysic ia King’s Colege amounts. 


=~ 
| 41 ISS JLISOj}2 16/2610/249/3 59/417 15111 
Librarian of | 


| John Pemberton Hev wood, Esq 
| George 


| G. Ives Raymond Rarker, Bag 








NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
- ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, 
London ; and 56, Pall Mall, Manchester. Established May, 1844. 

This Association combines the advantages of a well regulated 
and comprehensive system of Lire AssuRANCE with those of a 
safe and profitable Investment of Caritat. The plan is original 
and peculiar, and cannot be adopted by any other Institution 
without contravening the enactments for the Regulation of Joint 
Stock Companies. is 
INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 

The object of the Investment Department of this Institution is 
to open equally secure and profitable channels of investment for 
the surplus capital of the affluent, and the provident savings of 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 





placing their money out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- | 
rities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- | 
tion offers immediate facilities, and an opportunity of realizing | 


the highest rate of interest yielded by first class securities, in 
which alone the money deposited with the Association 1s em- 
ployed. 

Interest payable in Janvanry and Jey. 


Monies deposited with the Association are exempt from all lia- 


bilities on account of Life Contingencies, as well as the expenses 


of Management, therefore, Stockholders enjoy the entire Profits | 


yielded by their Capital—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either publie or private, holds forth, or can afford, to its Members. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Assurances may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a Single Life. 
Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. 
Medical men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of 
this Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very 
small annual premium, may,in the event of death, secure toa 
Child, either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an 
equivalent amount in money. 

Other new and important tables for educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are par- 
ticularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource against the 
casualties of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health 
and fortune. 


| James Layton, Esq. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- | 


tion at the Head Offices of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents, throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
[ATENDING Life Assurers are respectfully in- 
vited to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 
of the 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
with those of any existing company. 
In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 


holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. ( 


It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— 

1. Paewivus ar Egarty anp 
LOWER See specimens below’ 

2. A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO 
THE SEVERAL AGEs. 

3. A PRINCIPLE IN THF DIVISION OF TITE SURPLUS MORE SAFE, 
EGUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO GOOD LIVES, 

4. Exewrrion prom ENTRY MONEY. 

All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud. 
* Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits. 


MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH 








Age 20 | 25 | 3o | 35. ; 40 | 45 } 50 5 





* Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only. . 





Age zo | 25 | 30 | 35 | 4 | 43 
£2 7 10 | 210 8]214 61/219 813 6 4/3 14 9 
Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full tables, copies of 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information, will be for- 
warded gratis on application at the 
Lonpon Orsicr, No. 12, 











MOORGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary for London. 





4 LE RED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
~ No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Tarcstres 
n | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
rederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse ( urrie, Esq. 
Diaectore 
Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORK E, M.P 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Charles Snell Paris, Esq 
Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 
Life Assurances of every description ec: > effe ri 
Pea ban ery d ption can be effected with this 
The result of the last Division of Profits is shown i 
t last ion « rofit own in the follow- 
ing Tate, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums assured 
under Policies of Twelve Years standing :-— 





(reorge Frederick Dic kson, Esq 
Charies Heaton Ellis, Esq 
Samuel Gurney Frv, Esq 











s “ chs Total Sum | Percent. 
Date of =: c=€£ Addition Assured | of Addi- 
Assarance fet ESF in 1851 including | tions on 
3 = sae i i . . 
ze eu previous Premiums 
3 Ronus. Paid. 
; Years . é& 2 £ sa 
June, 1839 12 Soom 335 19 8 So08 8 € 52 
- es 12 20m 6153) 61 «6 (2390 19 21 64 
x Rite 12 See? a a. 593 3 4 &2 
July. lao 12 e- ss 1 06 1°73 lo 7 a 
August, | sos 13 oun m4 OO UC 5937 1 1 65 
i? mm) 233 4 O S819 17 lo >~Q 
These add tiens, if tmpared with the nren 


the pren 
ent. upon them 


guration have received 


Ipared 
found to range as high as 67 per ; 


Poitec te a *e 
I s of a shorter proportionate 


7. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


tums paid, will be | 











LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES, 
HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND gy 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, ‘ines, 
rated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vict. cap hed 
Capirar £200,000. _ 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET STREET, LONDoy 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Right Honourable the EARL of CARLISLE. 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq., Chairman. 
The Baron Knesebeck. Rev. Thomas Pearce. 
A. F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D. Thomas Robinson, Esq., Be 
Thomas N. Crosse, Esq. dent Director, Pe 
Frederick William Green, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
William Hamilton, Esq. Henry B. Swabey, Esq. 
George Henderson, Esq. Abiathar B. Wall, Esq. 
Richard Westbrook, Esq 
TRUSTEES. 


Fdward Esdaile, Esq. 
Richard Westbrook, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Septimus Read, Esq. | R. A. Westbrook, Esq. | Henry White 
Bankers — Messrs. Puget, Bainbridges and Co., 12, St. Pawy 
Church Yard. 
Joint Solicitors—G. Kennet Pollock, Esq., 19, Essex-street, Stray 
J. Robinson, Esq., 45, Bernard-street, Russell-square 
Physician—Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., F.LS., 22, 0% 
Burlington-street. 
Surgeon—Reginald Read, Esq., 1, Guildford-place, Russell-squy 
Actuary and Secretary—Thomas Walker, B.A. 
MANCHESTER BOARD.—OFFICE, 30, BROWN STRER 
Daniel Grant, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir Elkanah Armitage. William Nicholson, Esq. 
William Fairbairn, Esq. James Aspinall Turner, By 
Henry Houldsworth, Esq. Wim. Benjamin Watkins, Ex 
Henry Beecroft Jackson, Esq. Joseph Whitworth, Esq. 
Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Kates of Presie 
than those of any other Office in which £80 per cent. of the > 
fits are divided amongst the Assured. 
TABLE No. 1.—Without Participation. 
Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death 


William Newton, Esq 
Henry B. Swabey, Ey 





20 | 30 


40 | 50 | ®@ 
£1 11 10 | £2 0 8 


| 
| 16 6 | £4 1 0 aS 


ss) 
ae 





TABLE No. 2.— With Participation in Profits. 
For the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 





20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | @ 


£1 148 | £244 | 42 19 9 | £¢ 8 0 [@ ii 





Annuities granted by this Association for every £100 sunk 


40 | 50 | 60 | 0 
£6 18 6 | £8 00 | £1098 | £4 WF 








Prospectuses and every information may be obtained & ® 
Office, 67, Fleet Street, London. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Direct 
The usual Commission allowed to Soliciturs and Agents brings 
Business to the Office. 


BRMANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA: 
) 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Established, 1837.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliamet 
ORPHANS’ & CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT BRANG@ 
This Branch has been established for the purpose of afforss 
to Parents, Guardians, and Friends, the means of providing, a 
easy and inexpensive manner, a fund for the maintenance © 
education of their children; so as to guard against the diffee a 
and destitution in which infants are frequently left by the P= 
ture deaths of those on whom they are dependent. a 
For this purpose an extensive set of Tables has been prep 
showing the Quarterly Rates of Premium required, at all age. 
Annuities to commence at the death of a parent or friend, 
be continued until a child shall have completed if a by = 
twenty-first, or (if a girl) her twenty-fifth year of age. we 
Tables have also been prepared, showing the sums for ¥ 
such Annuities may be Commuted, when required to ass - 
child’s outset in life. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 











ra 
Quarterly Premiums for ®* 
nuity of Firty Poca 
commence at the Dest 
Father or Friend, a4" 


Quarterly Premiums for an An- 
nuity of Firry Potnps, to 
commence at the Death of a 
Father or Friend, and to be 
paid until a Male Child shall 
have completed his Twenty- 

**¥irst year of age. 


have completed her Tee 
Fifth year ofage- 


_ eit 
Quarterly Pre mids 











=. Quarterly Premium when ! & ¢ - 
== Child's age is under— = * Child’s age is wd 
es | — i hoe re yor 
“i 3Months. 1 Year. 3 Years.) < 3 Months. 1 Year. 3 
£ed£8d£8.d £e. é./£ & 
3:19 85 1 8 811 6 O} 90 115 0 13 
35/112 9 111 61 8 6|, 35; 119 7 |)! 
49 118 6 11611113 1) 40 275 25 
'287 26 42 1 2) 45:3 0 8 13! 
: w 
Values of the above Annuities, or sums for which the a 


when in possession) be Commuted, at and afte 
thirteen (for Boys) and seventeen (for Girls). 





Boy's Age. Value of Annuity.) Girl's Age. 











_ £ 
& es. d. 

13 331 2 0 7 = 

15 258 18 0 19 ' 

17 180 5 O 21 - 

lg 947 0 23 

F. R. FOSTER, Residett age 

London, Jan. 1, 1852. ANDREW FRANCIS, 

a a eet E 

London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No Sig? 


oe i 
Street, Covent Garden, in the county r hes" 
office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, “" jigg 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); and published r ae | 
office of Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, °° : 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, February 14, 








paid until a Female Ché 8 ee 








